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Professional Cards. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

No. 15 Kast 17th Street, New York City. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Princivles of Dr. Hans von Billow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A, R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano, Is open 
for engagements, 
Address, 150 Sth Street, Troy, N. ¥. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 
At the request of many of his former pupiis, and 
others, Mr. Sweet has returned to Sew York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
wage, Pia 
KARL G. BERGSTROM, 
Pupil of A. R. Parsons, 


Teacher of Miano, Harmony and Virgil Practice 
Clavier and Piano Tuning 
Studio: ro Kast rsth Street, New York, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


oe . (573 Madison Avenue, New York. 
TURSOS 5 t 3 Clinton Street, cor, Remsen, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 

178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass 


Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF “ LAMPERTI'S METHOD,” 
Call at 231 West gad Street. 
Dra. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Studio, 19 Kast 16th Street, New York, 




















MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Viano Virtuoso. 

First prize ofthe Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Faicke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish, Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
tiugo, Paris 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Albany, gad St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
Sreci..vies—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New Vork City. 
Studio, 14 Livingstone Place. 


Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuagewanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures, 
Private Studio, a62 Lenox Ave., New York. 


Mr 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York, 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 “ast s7th Street, New York. 


Cc. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New Vork after thirteen years of 
musical study in Kurope, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 

Address Chickering Hall, sth Avenue. 





Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaL CuLture or ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, o East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Brooklyn Studio, 9co Fulton street, Chandler's 
Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Permanent address, 46 Kast 46th street, 
Bavonne City, N. ! 








Tha Luding Clloge of Msi of Pian 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Instruction ip all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Voce! and Theoretical 
Pree advantages unequaled Newest and most pro 
ganas methods, Appointments unsurpassed, For 

lvetrated catalogues «ddress 
GILBERT BP COMBS, Director. 


Faculty of thirty professors. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


- OFr— 


MUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


|THE VOICE, 


Its Production, Training and Cultivation, 
By Me. HARRY PEPPER. 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 

VOCAL STUDIO, “ THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mus. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna), 


SIGNOR CARLOS A, SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Institue, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony, 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 tast r4th Street. 





Contralto, 
Concert and Oratorio Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 56x Fifth Avenue. New Vork. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 Kast roth Street. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores, 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 4g East 78th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st East 87th St., New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & Uilrtel, receives pupils 
66 Pottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 





MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L. M. Runen, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


JESSIE BERND-BRYAN, 
Accompanist, 


(No Pupils Received,) 
No. 3 East 14th Street, New York. 





MISS AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD, 
33 West 31st Street, New York, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. K.Church, Ora- 
torio Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New Vork, 


W. W. LAUDER, 
Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto, 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera, Per- 
manent address, 





Care of Sruinway Hatt, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East Eighteenth Street 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Vocal Instruction, 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 


Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 Bast 234 Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill, Catalogue mailed 


free on applicatien. 
JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 











FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instruction, 
arg W. 49d Street, New York. 














ILMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


G 


P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 








STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER, 


a. Conservatory: Educatiof in all branches of 
music. 

4. Opera School; Perfect education for the stage. 

ce. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers, 

PainciraL Teacners; Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim composition conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violin ; Louis Liibeck, ’cello 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation, 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to to lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York, 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


827 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, Ki. Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 





CAPPA’'S BAND. 
N 


. ¥. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 


C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for ali occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N.G S.N., Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD YOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, “Astonishing!” is the usual re 
port 

Send for circular containing full desoription, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 

















RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Makes daily use of the VirGi, PRACTICE 
CLAVIER and carries an instrument with him 
on his concert tours. Mr. Joseffy gives the fol- 
lowing strong indorsement of the CLawer: 


MR. VIRGIL : . 
Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you 
on your useful and much needed invention, 
the ‘‘ Practice Clavier.” I am using it and 
like it very much, The principles of touch 
involved are correct and meet my full appro- 
bation. For acquiring perfect finger control, 
for gaining strength and endurance and as 
a means for silent practice it is excellent. 
Wishing you great success, 
I am cordially yours, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


Instruments rented at a distance with 
privilege of buying Send for circulars. 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 





Founded 
1838, 


Founded 
1838, 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franszdsischestrasse 38, 39. 


SPECIALTY: 


TopicalSongs from GermanComicOperas 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hartel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Be Santen i score 


J. H. McKINLEY, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 


129 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


MRS. AGNES THOMSON, 


MR. J. F.THOMSON, 


SOLOISTS. 


Concerts, Oratorio and Recitals, 


For engagements, terms and dates, address 
4. W. RASMUSSEN, Manager, 
85 Commercial Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, 





NE, 





NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS AnDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPHLI & CO., 
ROBT. COCEHS ck CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
HOPWOOD ck CREw, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered, 
0 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


London, 
England. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


ceric thas dee. MEW Yoni 





CONSERVATORY OF MOSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 
OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (1g0 marks). Cost of living io good families, 


$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 





Silver Meda! Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


i) RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


>| Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Gontralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO. FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 


y ADDRESS 


JOS’ A Woltsohn's Agency, 881 B, 14th St, New York 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S | me. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA 
MU: SICAL BUREAU, Begs to announce that her address is 


331 E, FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. | 64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


ok aan " nna And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
THE MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL intel cad 
AGENCY IN AMERICA. professional and amatuer. 


Representing leading artists in this country M iss J ENNIE DUTTON, 


and Europe. 
CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL FESTIVALS 


Root’s Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO. F. ROOT, President, 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director, 
243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

Teachers prepared in the following departments: 

Notation, Theory, Music Reading, 
School Music, Church Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth in the Normal Musical Handbook, the 
Teachers’ Club, Root's New Course in Vocal! Culture 
and Singing, &c, 

School in session at Chicago during the school yeer 
and at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming Co,,N. Y., 
n the summer, 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake Schoolof Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application, 














Jeri 








Dramatic Soprano, 





ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


NEW YORK, 


EY [INSTRUMENTS 


COMPENSATING PISTONS 


25 MADISON AVENUE, 


00) 





L 8) -i-i ae 
WORKMANSHIP 


EMIL WULSCHNER, 
| NOIANAPOLIS,IND. 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


ABSO 
TONE 











sTABLISHED 1867. 














New York Office, | &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





Upright Piano Actions, | 





OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 ith St., 
E TABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK 


HERSCHEL FEN TORN, 
—— DEALER IN 
Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, X&c., 
No, 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


JOHN COPCUTT, 


VENEERS 





EB” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGH1, SOLD OR EXCHANGED REPAIRED, &ce. a 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - New Jersey. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


MACEKAR & NOEL, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


PARIS, FRANCE, 





22 Passage des Panoramas, 
HAVE 


“LE SERMENT DE PIKRRETTE” 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60) 


L. LAMBERT, “*CAPRICE MAZURKA"? for piano, 
A. PARENT, “SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” 
A. PARENT, “ BRUNETTE.” 


WE PRINT MUSIC 


BY THE ENGRAVED, LITHOGRAPHIC OR TYPOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
In the STAFF, CHARACTER NOTE, TONIC SOL FA or NUMERAL NOTATION, 


AND BIND IN PAPER, BOARDS, CLOTH OR LEATHER, 


F, H. GILSON COMPANY, 54 to 60 Stanhope Street, BOSTON, 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 
SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET, 


Melody for voice, violin and piano 


Melody (high and low edition) 








NEW YORK 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 
BMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 
A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka’s famous Berlin Conservatorium. Thorough 


training in all branches of music. The Piano, Vocal, Harmony aod Violin departments are taught by renowned 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr, Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition. A Seminary 
for the education of teachers. Illustrated lectures on ‘‘ History of Music’’ every Saturday. Students and 
Faculty Concerts a special feature. 

Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 
Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time, 


Address for terms and particulars 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager 


STATE ST CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 





EMIL GRAMM, General Manager 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD’S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFAOCOTUR ENS 


New YorK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 


Mmuz. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 








METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates. 
Examiners: Wu. Mason, Mus, Doc., A. C, 

A.eeet RK, Parsons, A. &. M. 
Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 
struction and the absolute safety of its 
methods. Fall Term opens September 14. 
Residence department for lady pupils from 


M,, and 


adistance, Dudley Buck, President; Albert 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President; Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director. 

For particulars send for College Annual, 


19 @€ 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 





H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. 

JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 

Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and [talian Violins, 


27 B Potsdamerstr., Berlin, W,., Germany, 


(Recommended by Mr, Philipp Roth,) 





Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Protiuction and the Art of 
Singing in English 
Address 113 East 26th Street, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 
135 Best 1 roth Street, New York 


Mug. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New Y ork. 


Mr. ‘AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory "of Music, 
Pittsburg hy Pa. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
wre. 160 East 6oth Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
‘Stelawey Hall, New York, 











m7 CAPPIANI, 


‘Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE vont 


Vocal Teac 
118 heat 26th Street, New York, 


Moz. FLORENCE d’ ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil ; 


CARL LE VINSEN, 
the celebrated Danish Baritone. 








All branches of Vocal Art; thorough odwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers. 

124 Bast ¢eth Street, New York. 








CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St, Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New Vork. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER,__ 


Voice Culture and Piano, 
3625 Forest" Ave., , Chicago, Ill. Il, 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City 


HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
100 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a Jimited number of Pupils. 


Address ore East rth Street, New Vork. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 











46 West 4sth Street, New York, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East i7th Street, New York. 


MR. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. 

Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
orios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York. Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 P M. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Cencert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN. GERMANY. 


ADOLF NIEMANN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Piano + Hammers, 
3¢ KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, |: 


Reorganized for the Season 1892, 
CONSISTING OF 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS, 
F, BERNHARDI, Bassoon 

















J, ELLER, Oboe, 


O. OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIPER, Horn, 
C, REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E, EAGER, Piano, 


The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for peoagemente, Address JOS. ELLER, 
143 Second Avenue 


J. RAYNER, 





NMATFIOGANDY 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST,, E. R, 


NEW YORK. 





WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT: 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 





L. uM. RU BEN, 
23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


MAUD POWELL, 
Violiniste, 


} 
| 
| 
| 








| 61 E, ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


PADEREWSKI1, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, 
BARTON McGUCKIN, and other world renowned 
artists. 





BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


NO PUPILS ACCEPTED, 





Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 





Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 
Trebelli 
Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
ane Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.- 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 
Albani 
poy Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Valesca Franck 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W, Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M, Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 
E. M, Bowman 
Mrs, Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 
Mr. & Mrs. C, H. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 


Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 

iro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 


Kate Rolla 
harles 


Hel 

Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs. Ames 





NOTI OE. 


+ 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the silliness named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 
During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
and their excellence has been universally commented upon. 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 


Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 


Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 


E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Bolto 
Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 
John Lund 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 

. H, Rieger 


Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 
Teresina Tua 


Lucca 
van BE, Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 





ogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 


Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 
Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Jenny Meyer 
Constantia Sternberg 
Dengremont 
alassi 
Hans Balatka 
Liberati 
Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 
gd 
Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Vol 

Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 

L, Guille 
Ovide Musin 
Theodore Habelman 


Pdouard de R 
Louise Natali 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carl Retter Petersilea 
pericamens™ 


W Bdward Heimendahl 
Rudolph Aronson 











Victor Capoul 
Albert M. Bagby 

w. ven Lenker 
Mrs, W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 
August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E, Martin 
Jennie Dutten 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 


Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
i‘ Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 


Felix Mottl 
Augusta Ohrstr6m 
Mamie Kunkel 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C. F. Chickerin; 
Villiers Stanfor, 





We have received 


William W., Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F, W. Riesberg 
Emi! Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faeltea 

Belle Cole 

G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A, Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

F. H, Torri 

Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline I’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvordk 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M, Nowell 
Wiiliam Mason 


Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Handel 

Carlotta F, Pinner 
Marianoe Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 
Anton Seid! 

Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 


Alwin 
Mr, and Mrs. Nikisch 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1892. 





WING to the fact that Washington’s birthday, a 
0 legal holiday, occurred last Monday, this issue 
of THE MUSICAL CouRIER is in consequence delayed a 
few hours, 


ENRY T. FINCK in the “Evening Post” thus 
H sums up the merits of that old fossil among 
German musical papers, the Leipsic “ Signale,” a lit- 
tle sheet which could not draw here half a dozen 
paying subscribers, but which has one of the largest 
circulations among German trade papers : 


One of the oldest of the German musical papers, the Leipsic * Signale,”’ 
has entered on its fiftieth year. Its chief mission has been to boom Ru 
 binstein and to run down Wagner—in which double mission, by the way, 
it has not been remarkably successful. The proprietor of this paper is the 
publisher of Rubi in's compositions, A few years ago he published a 
** Rubinstein Katalog " in forty-eight pages, which is useful for reference. 





HE following from the Boston “Home Journal” is 

worthy of an editorial reproduction, all the more 

so as it is a circumstance quite frequently noticeable 

that among the most vociferous anti-Wagnerites are 

those who are either not at all or not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the master’s art creations: 


It is only those who are willing to worship faithfully at the shrine of 
the German genius who can know the deep delight which comes to those 
who are able to penetrate the mysteries of his soul. On first hearing a 
Wagner opera is a nightmare ; on second, a love; on third, a revelation; 
on fourth, an inspiration; on fifth, an abiding joy. It is as absurd to 
think that one can appreciate a Wagner opera on first hearing as that 
Milton can be enjoyed by skimming his ** Paradise Lost" as one would a 


summer novel. 
-_ 


HAT matters are rapidly changing in France in 
favor of Wagner is a fact which is daily being 
more and more confirmed. In this connection an in- 
terview with Massenet, who is attending the perform- 
ances of his latest opera, “Werther,” at Vienna, is 
most significant. This great French composer is re- 
ported as having expressed himself as follows : 
«Richard Wagner is a Colossus, a Titan, and he is be- 
ing recognized as such with us. The time is not far 
distant when all of his works will be granted a home 
in France. There is now no musically educated 
family in which you do not find the works of Wagner, 
and every opera house director who is sincere in his 
art purposes must give Wagner's operas a place in his 
repertory. Wagner’s music is not only the music of 
the future but it predominates already the present, 


and I am convinced in advance that ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ will meet with as much success at Paris as 
did and still does ‘ Lohengrin.’ ” 

Good for Massenet, who, by the by, in his later 
operas is one of the closest followers in the footsteps 


of Wagner. 
WAUGH LAUDER, the well-known pianist, 

W. writer on musical topics and Chicago cor- 
respondent of THE MUSICAL COURIER, has begun a 
series of very readable articles in the current number 
of “ The Vocalist " called « The Genesis and Exodus 
of Tone,” « A Pen Hexameron,” “ In the By-Paths of 
History,” ‘ From Sparta to Philadelphia.” 

Like all that Mr, Lauder writes it is literally stuffed 
with information. 


f tee guarantee fund for Mr. F. X. Arens’ American 

composers’ concerts in Europe is not increasing 
as rapidly as THE MUSICAL COURIER and many other 
well wishers of this worthy undertaking would like to 
see it, but the following additions are so far reported 
and are herewith gladly acknowledged : 


Mr. Towey, of New York........... ifivaxt bicd -marks, 30.00 
Prof. Dr, Miller, of the Berlin University...... sctelveve.’ “Maval 
Pa A a Wg I nro t san ce nad¥i\ > 000 ones 100.00 
ii ee Sh eushhscctenes pas. § 150.00 
Previously acknowledged ..... 1,646.20 
Grand total to date 1,796.20 


RESIDENT J. H. HAHN, Chairman Wilson G. 
Smith, of the program committee, and Chair- 
man N, Coe Stewart, of the executive committee, 
held a conference at Cleveland last week relative to 
the coming meeting of the M. T, N. A. The utmost 
harmony prevailed and an interchange of views dem- 
onstrated an advanced condition of affairs highly 
gratifying. The question of finances was thoroughly 
discussed and arranged upon a solid and assured 
foundation beyond peradventure. The program, 
which includes a large number of the most distin- 
guished composers, artists and musical writers in 
America, is almost complete. A resolution to sup- 
press the names of all participants until officially an- 
nounced in THE MUSICAL COURIER and the press 
generally was unanimously adopted. 





HERE died a few years ago at Darmstadt the com- 
4: poser-conductor, C. L. A. Mangold. He left 
among a great many other compositions an opera 
entitled «‘ Tannhauser,” which was composed almost 
at the same time as Wagner’s and which was in- 
tended as a piece for direct rivalry. Mangold’s opera 
was indeed performed at Darmstadt half a dozen 
times and then found the rest it deserved. Lately, 
however, Ernst Pasqué, the musical littérateur and li- 
brettist, tried to rearouse public interest in Mangold’s 
opera by supplying it with a new libretto, and in 
order to avoid comparisons rechristened it “ Det 
Getreue Eckart.” With this new version of text and 
title, and with a gorgeous new mise en scéne, the opera 
was recently revived at the Darmstadt Court Opera 
House only to score a most pronounced fiasco. Poor 
old Mangold was no rival of Wagner, after all. 


HE Wolff Expose first introduced by THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, and lately followed up with 
considerable success by the Berlin “ Kreuz Zeitung” 
and the Hamburg “ Nachrichten,” is to have an in- 
teresting sequel. It is a well-known, though never 
yet publicly ventilated, fact that Manager Wolff, as 
well as certain Berlin music critics, are in the service 
of the piano manufacturer Bechstein. The most 
prominent among these critics is Prof. Heinrich 
Ehrlich of the “ Tageblatt,” who lately allowed him- 
self to be carried away by his friendship for Bechstein 
to commita very imprudent as well as discreditable 
action. Rosenthal, who plays the Bluthner piano, made 
a tremendous hit in Berlin, and Ehrlich, foreseeing 
that such would also be the case in Leipsic, wrote to 
Mr. Fritzsch, the editor of the Leipsic “ Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt,” a letter in which he tried to prejudice 
him against Rosenthal before the latter's début, and 
also requested that Mr. Fritzsch should use his per- 
sonal influence with other papers to hurt Rosenthal’s 
reception in Leipsic. Mr. Fritzsch, like the honest, 
straightforward man he is, indignantly refused to be- 
come a party to such curious dealings, and pub- 
lished Mr. Ehrlich’s letter to him in full and with no 





very flattering comments. This was the best and in 


fact the only honorable course to pursue, and it will! 
certainly help materially in breaking up that disgust- 
ing Berlin, Wolff, Bechstein, Ehrlich combination and 
monopoly. 


HE February “ Vocalist,” edited by Mr. Frank H. 
Tubbs, has this to say about Paderewski : 


The musical wonder of the year is the pianist Paderewski, To what 
does he owe his wonderful influence over his hearers? No one performer 
ever drew such large houses or ever commanded the universal approba 
tion he has, The secret of success lies in his complete mastery of himself 
I do not mean the mastery of his body. Other men have had that. 
Rubinstein, d’Albert and Joseffy, in their several ways, had that, Nor 
do I mean the mastery of the music which he plays. Von Biilow and 
Liszt had that. But Paderewski knows, by constant self study, the real 
mind within him, which permits him to command the body completely, to 
understand the music thoroughly and to appreciate the menta! attitude of 
his hearers, He is the most complete man and musician we have had in 
our day. He is an honor to musicians and to music. He will do more to 
elevate the art than any one man of our generation. We ail owe him a 
debt of gratitude and of admiration. Such an example of menta) attain- 
ments is to be assumed as a model by al! musicians, no matter in which 
branch of music they may be 


Paderewski illustrates perfectly the power that 
comes from great repose, which Anna Payson Call 
dilates upon in her interesting and extremely valu- 
able monograph on the subject. 

— 
ASHINGTON does not seem to have any more 
(if as much) respect for music than this city, 
Witness the following from the New York “Home 
Journal's” Washington correspondent : 


Wasnt Gron, February 12 
Washington society is an interesting and curious institution, with many 
subdivisions of varying characteristics. The * fashionable’’ set, divided 
between the “ official’ and the ** wealthy,”’ is the most curious of al! 


The “literary "’ and the ‘‘ artistic’ are very limited, and the '‘ musical’ 
simply doesn t exist, though music, colloquially speaking, is ‘ looking 
up.” This is owing in a great measure to our occasional visits from Mr 
Damrosch, who seems to {vel some compassion for our condition, possibly 
on account of his marriage to Miss Blaine Mr. Damrosch has 
a vast work before him if he aims at the musical elevation of our peopie 
Fancy this incident: At the recent presentation of the * Messiah"’ here, 
at Albaugh’s Theatre, by the Washington Chora! Society (an organization 
composed presumably of some of the exceptions above suggested), and 
Mr. Damrosch’'s orchestra, led by that able young conductor, the audience 
straggled in with as much indifference as if ‘*‘ The Brass Monkey” 
on the program. Mr. Damrosch at length gave the signal for beginning 
The musicians put their instruments to position; the large chorus, with a 
subdued murmur of moving, rose to their feet. 

The soul was stirred to reverential preparation for what it was about to 
have the privilege of hearing. The air was filled with the rustle of unseen 
wings ; the pastoral peacefulness of the shepherds, a holy expectation of 
some great and wonderful event, the 

In rustled a party of fashionably dressed men and women, arranging 
themselves with a flutter and glitter upon their seats, which were con- 
veniently situated in front of the stage behind the conductor's back. Peo 
ple continued to enter from several sides and seat themselves with more 
or less disturbance of their fellow beings. Mr. Damrosch lowered his 
baton and turned around, facing with a grim sort of deliberation his 
annoyers. He stood in that way for full four or five minutes, while the 


crowd continued to come, and minutes under such circumstances do not 
> > . 


But alas 


were 


pass as rapidly as toa man waiting for the hangman Finally 
everyone was comfortably seated and the music was resumed 


The fact remains 


The lesson 


was properly given, but I doubt its effect that to be 


late to such a performance seems sacrilegious insolence. That is rather 


strongly put, but ought it not to be? 


HE French are beginning to see the value of the 
T lecture recital, now so much em vogue in this 
country, and its special advantages where music of 
the present day is concerned. With French 
national pride, however, they confine their first ex- 


true 


periments in this direction exclusively to French 
composers. Matinées are being given every Saturday 
at the Paris Théatre d’Application, each matinée being 
consecrated to a special composer, who plays his own 
works, which are then commented upon by some 
person of literary standing. “ An New 
Music” is the title of these séances, which have for 
chief purpose the drawing of the public’s and pub 
lishers’ attention upon younger composers. 

The following is the order of the matinées so far 


Hour of 


announced : 


Composer. Lecturer 
Vincent d’Indy, Saturday, January 16 Henry Bauer 
Miss Chaminade, Saturday, January 23 Roger Milés 
Vincent d’Indy, Saturday, January 30 Henry Bauer 
Miss Chaminade, Saturday, February 6 Roger Milés 
Georges Hue, Saturday, February 18 . .. Léonce Détroyat 


Georges Hue, Saturday, February 20. Léonce Détroyat 


Gabrie! Pierné, Saturday, February 27 
Gabriel Pierné, Saturday, March 5 
Charles René, Saturday, March 12 
Charles René, Saturday, March 19 Arthur Pougin 
M. Marty, Saturday, March 26 M. Milliet 
M., Marty, Saturday, April 2 M. Milliet 


Of these French composers Vincent d’Indy is known 
here only by his “ Wallenstein ” symphony, which Mr. 
Seidl produced at Steinway Hall a few years ago, 
Miss Chaminade figures on our programs only with a 
few songs, occasionally sung by Mrs, Julie E. Wyman, 
while the rest of the names are absolutely unknown 
to this country. And yet they must be composers 
of merit, or Détroyat, Boyer, Pougin and Milliet 


Georges Boyer 
Georges Boyer 
Arthur Pougin 
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6 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


would not take up their cause. Where are the 
Détroyats, Boyers, Pougins and Milliets of this coun- 
try who are willing to take up the cause of the un- 


known American composer ? 





A GREAT NEWSPAPER « BEAT." 
HE “Evening Telegram” of last Saturday dis- 
T played tremendous journalistic enterprise by get- 
ting ahead of its contemporaries with this bit of news: 


De Pachmann, at his recital at Chickering Hall this afternoon, played, 
by request, many of the more popular compositions of Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Henseit, Liset and Mendelssohn. His rendering of the Chopin 
novellette was charming and was enthusiastically received by the large 
audience 

. a - 


were being sold as the 
That this is a remark- 


Copies of the «Telegram " 
audience left Chickering Hall. 
able “ beat" no one can gainsay, particularly the 
discovery of a ‘‘Chopin Novellette!” Possibly the 
extremely Chopinistic manner in which Mr. de Pach- 
mann played the Schumann novellette in E misled 
the critic of the “ Telegram,” But the puzzling part 
of the affair is the remarkable celerity with which the 
news was printed and ready for sale in time for the 
Pachmann audience to discuss immediately after the 
concert. As it stands it is one of the most wonderful 
feats of 
critic wrote the concert up ahead—but perish that 


contemporaneous journalism, unless the 


belittling thought ! 





IS THIS PLAYING «'POSSUM?" 


RE Messrs. Abbey & Grau really out of the 
operatic game next season? The following let- 
ter to Edmund C, Stanton speaks for itself : 


Daan Mr. Sranron-—After having weighed the matter over carefully 
we think it advisable to respectfully decline entering into any negotiations 
tending to our giving operatic representations at the Metropolitan Opera 


House during the season of 1892-8. We beg to tender our sincere thanks 


to the directors for their good feelingsin giving us the preference over 
other applicants, and beg to remain, very sincerely yours, 
Henry BE, Ansry anv Maurice Grav, 
New Yorn, February 16, 1892. 


But is this decision final? Is it not what that accom- 
plished poker player, Mr. Abbey himself, would call in 
the delightfully naive parlance of the game “a bluff?” 
Possibly Messrs. Abbey & Grau are only bidding for 
higher terms than $2,000 a performance which (with 
the house, lights and heat) they now get from the 
directors of the Opera House, If they will really make 
from $30,000 to $50,000 at the end of this season, as 
Mr. Grau claims they will, why don't they continue 
next season? The reason they give for not doing so 
is simply childish, 7. ¢., the adverse criticism of the 
press these two young tender skinned 
beginners in operatic management. As if two men of 
hard business heads like Abbey and Grau would be de- 
terred by a little sarcasm in the columns of the 
newspapers ! That is nonsense, The fact of the mat- 
ter is, as THe MUSICAL COURIER has always maintained, 
opera in Italian on the old lines does not pay, despite 
the individual and indisputable merits of some of the 
artists who have sung this season, As the “ Evening 
Post" in an editorial last Saturday evening pointed 
out, it is not a question of language at all. 


annoyed 


Much confusion and misunderstanding, says the “ Post,"’ have been 
created by dragging the question of language and nationality into the 
operatic problem, This has nothing whatever to do with it. What made 
German opera so acceptable to the musical public was not the use of the 
German language, but of German methods. The German method is to 
put not only the principal rOles, bui all the minor ones, as far as possible, 
into competent hands, and, above all, to have a competent conductor, a 
first-class orchestra and chorus, and scenery which is an honest back- 
ground for the plot, and not acomic, random selection from three or four 
different operas. The German method, in its most perfect Wagnerian 
phase, has been recently introduced in Paris with phenomenal success by 
the production of “ Lohengrin,” and if we review our present season at 
the Metropolitan we see that the only real successes (artistic and financial) 
were won in two German operas, * L’Africaine"’ and ‘Don Juan,” and 
the semi-German “ Faust,’’ in which the German method of exacting per. 
fection in details was carried out. The lesson has once more been 
taught that New Yorkers will patronize only the best of its kind, done in 
the best possible manner. Given those conditions success is assured. 


Brilliant performances in spots have undoubtedly 
been given this séason, but one swallow never made 
a summer, and not even the singing of that great 
male trio, the De Reszkés and Lassalle, can make the 
season a success. It is ensemble New York wants 
and ensemble it will have. If Mrs. Jeannette M. 
Thurber tried to feel the pulse of musical opinion 
last Saturday by giving one act of « Walkire” with 
Fischer, Ritter-Goetze, Anton Seid! and his orchestra, 
she certainly succeeded, for the enthusiasm was 
overwhelming—enormous. It was a veritable hand- 
writing on the wall for the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and it is to be hoped they will 
take the hint. In lieu of Messrs. Abbey & Grau the 


stage committee, consisting of Messrs. G. G, Haven, 





day to consider other propositions—one from Chan- 
ning Ellery and Emilio Belari and one (so it is said) 
from Mr, Anton Seidl and Mr. Edmund C, Stanton. 
The latter was a proposition to give high-class Ger- 
man opera at reasonable prices of admission next 
sedson, 








A NEW WAR OF ROSES. 


VERITABLE war of roses has broken forth in the 
A light opera world, and if it continues with the 
same intensity that it started its historic counterpart 
in English history will have to hide its diminished 
head ; for, after all, what political faction fights of rival 
claimants to the throne can vie in interest with the 
present fracas looming up on the horizon of Misses 
Lillian Russell and Attalie Claire ? The heart burn- 
ing is of some duration, for Miss Claire, who is a 
typical instance of vaulting ambition overleaping 
itself, has always begrudged Miss Russell her well 
deserved honors as the ‘empress of the comic opera 
stage.” At present it looks as if Miss Claire, who is 
mediocre as a singer and an actress, would get a 
deal more advertising out of the rumpus than her 
merits entitle her to. The story of the affair is 
this : 

The Columbia College boys last Wednesday sent to 
Boston about a cartload of flowers to present to 
their favorite, Miss Attalie Claire, of the Lillian Rus- 
sell Opera Company. It was intended to have these 
sent over the footlights of the Globe Theatre to the 
singer, but a hitch occurred and Miss Claire is very 
indignant. 

When the flowers were taken to the theatre the 
takers were ordered to carry them either into the 
carpenter shop or out of the building. The latter al- 
ternative was chosen, 

For some time the beautiful pieces remained on 
the sidewalk of Hayward place and then they were re- 
moved to a hotel. 

Miss Claire was found at her hotel and in refer- 
ence to the episode of the preceding evening 
said: ‘It was cruel that the flowers were for- 
bidden to be brought into the building. They are 
gifts to me, and it rather hurts my feelings, as well as 
those of my friends, that they should not be allowed 
to be presented, It was an insult to me, 

“It seems too bad, too, coming right after one of 
the Boston papers printing a picture of a fat chorus 
girl and calling it a portrait of me. 

“It was not the fault of the manager of the house, 
I think Mr. Stetson is all right. He gave permission 
to have the flowers brought into the theatre, but Miss 
Russell's manager said they could only be taken to 
the carpenter's shop. 

«Our manager is in London, or he could have fixed 
matters all right. 

“I don’t like this star business myself, anyway. I've 
had a trial of it. I was the star in the Prince of Wales 
Theatre in London. 

“I don't begrudge Miss Russell, She is beautiful 
and the star of the company, but she shouldn’t be- 
grudge me my honors, I don’t pretend tp be as good 
as she. She is twelve years older than I am. 

“Speaking of the way I have been treated, at the 
100th night in New York of ‘La Cigale’ I had ten 
floral pieces, Miss Russell getting only two. 

« We have had some trouble about pictures. I was 
promised in London that I could have one or two 
portraits placed in the lobby, but Miss Russell refused 
to allow them. You cannot find a portrait of mine in 
the city.” 

The reference to Miss Russell’s age was digni- 
fied, ladylike and untruthful. This was Miss Russell’s 
withering rejoinder : 

«“ There is but one star in this company, and if Miss 
Claire doesn’t understand it now it will soon be 
brought to her notice. The trouble with Miss Claire 
is that she wants too much notoriety.” Lillian then 
went on to say: “If I had dropped a hint among my 
friends in New York that I wanted flowers the stage 
would have been covered—yes, covered—and if I had 
asked for flowers there would not have been enough 
left in Boston to make a nosegay for Miss Claire. 

“And who presented the flowers last evening? 
Why, the little Columbia boys, a lot of smooth faced 
lads whose discretion is shown by the elaboration of 
their design. And papa pays for them !" Miss Russell 
exclaimed. “There is only ope way to receive 











flowers. When I come on the stage I want to stand 
on my own merits. I have before now performed my 
part, and a lady sitting in a box almost involun- 
tarily has torn from her corsage a bouquet and thrown 
it at my feet. That was a tribute to my merit, and as 
such is always appreciated. There is no rivalry. 
There cannot be, for I am twelve years older than she 
is! Twelve years, and I am only thirty! That would 
make her only eighteen, and five years ago she was 
starring with the McCaull Company, That would 
make her only thirteen when she was a leading lady 
—an infant prodigy. 

“I anticipate no trouble. Miss Claire is a fine girl, 
but her ambition runs away with her. She tries to fly 
too high. You know she was a contralto once, but 
now she is a soprano. I am sure everything will go 
on as usual, The rule forbids flowers, and the rule 
must be observed. If they were permitted every girl 
in the chorus would have a profusion of them, while 
I would have oceans of them.” 

This is all very pretty and one’s sympathies are cer- 
tainly not for Miss Claire, who has acted in a babyish 
manner. Any comparisons, artistically or physically, 
‘twixt the two women would be ridiculous, for Lillian 
Russell is a beautiful woman, who sings remarkably 
well. Not alone well for the comic opera stage, but 
she would grace the boards of serious opera (what a 
brilliant “ Filina” in “ Mignon” she would make !). 
It appears that Miss Claire’s parents, who are with 
her in Boston, are doing the talking for her. Mrs. 
Smith—the leading lady’s name is Attalie Claire Smith 
—said in her daughter's hehalf : 


** Atty didn't even know that she had any flowers besides the bunches 
thrown to her until we got back to the hotel, Of course the Columbia 
boys didn't intend to pass those great pieces over the footlights. They 
simply wanted to.put them in the foyer on the first might. That is the 
custom at the Garden Theatre. But if they wouldn't allow them in the 
foyer what was the objection to having them taken to her dressing room? 
It would have given her pleasure, and wouldn't have hurt anyone else. 
It certainly looks like spite. 

** Atty has some acquaintances among the Columbia students, and they 
and their friends sent her many floral tokens in New York, They thought it 
would be a pleasant thing to remember her on the opening night in Boston. 
They had two bouquets also to give to Miss Russell, but when such a re- 
ception was accorded to Atty’s flowers they got mad and threw all their 
bouquets at Atty, In New York when they gave Atty flowers they also 
remembered Miss Russell, so that the latter might not be jealous; but one 
night Miss Russell threw one of their bouquets into the wings and they 
vowed they would never give her another one. 

** Atty loves Miss Russell and has no ill feeling against her. If people 
will only stop carrying stories and trying to make trouble they will be as 
good friends ®& the future as in the past. This is all very unpleasant for 
Miss Claire. She tried to get released from her contract before leaving 
London, but Mr. French would not consent, She asked again to be re- 
leased after the engagement began.” 

Where will this floral fight end? The “ World” 
the other day printed the following extraordinary ac- 
count of a sinister conspiracy that it unearthed. Per- 
haps it may be the true explanation : 


Now, the explanation of this state of affairs, as given in the ‘* World,” 
is very extraordinary indeed. According to the tale, a young man is 
responsible for the bitter hatred that exists between the two singers. He 
comes from the West, and isin the senior class of Columbia College. 
There seems to be no end to his bank account. Particulars about him 
cannot be learned in a moment, because he has taken great precautions to 
keep his personality in the background. His name is Alfred Kayne, and 
he has apartments with two or three other young men at No. 501 Fifth 
avenue. That is the southwest corner of Forty-second street. 

The young man lives in tremendous style. He maintains his own 
brougham, and it is a particularly well appointed outfit, He is constantly 
in the company of an elderly man who looks iike a Frenchman and whom 
Kayne calls ‘“ Captain.’’ Mr. Kayne isa short and sturdy young man, 
with a smoothly shaven face. He is always very well dressed. 

According to the story, Mr. Kayne was,and maybe is, very fond of 
Lillian Russell. They are said to have been very good friends at one 
time and then to have quarreled. Thereupon Mr. Kayne thought out a 
scheme of revenge, 

If this is to be the explanation, Mr. Kayne discovered a plan which is 
simply machiavelian in its cruelty, It is difficultto think how the mind 
of a young man with so much money and a digestion that is not old 
enough to have been ruined—he is not more than twenty-four—could have 
conceived such a p'an at all. ; 

In brief the plan is said to have been an attack upon Miss Russell's popu- 
larity by the presentation of flowers to her rival, According to this explana- 
tion Mr, Kayne has not more than a passing regard for Miss Claire. His 
scheme was to overwhelm her with attentions and thereby make the 
blonde Lillian frantic with jealousy. Lillian’s temper is always in good 
working order. 

It was noticed that during the run of “* La Cigale" Miss Claire began 
to receive many flowers. Of course Lillian noticed it, too, but kept 
her peace. She did not have her friends come to her rescue. On the 
night of the 100th performance of ‘‘ La Cigale’’ at the Garden Theatre 
came the great surprise. Two or three days before Mr. Kayne called 
upon John Scallen, the florist, at No, 1264 Broadway, and amazed him by 
giving an order for $1,000 worth of flowers, which were to be passed 
over the footlights. Florists say that such an order was never before 
given in New York. 

Mr. Scallen filled the order, and the stage of the Garden Theatre was 
covered with ten elaborate floral designs for Miss Claire. Miss Russell 
received two lonesome bouquets. Mr. Kayne had a terrible revenge. He 
heard about it of course, and it is said that he was filled with delight. 

But the young man was not satisfied. It is said that he desired to still 
further avenge himself upon the fickle and chilly Lillian, He resolved to 
make another display on the night that the run of “ La Cigale’’ came to 
an end, but a happier idea struck him. He would wait until the company 
opened last Monday night in Boston. That would make it more forcible. 

So he asked Mr. Scallen if he could make the designs and send two men 
with them to Boston, Mr. Scallen said he could. The young man 
ordered a chariot ot flowers. It was 5 feet long and the pole was 6 feet 
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long—the same size as the chariots seen in Barnum’s Circus. He had 
made also a huge cornucopia, 7 feet high, with a mouth 8 feet wide. Then 
there was a basket, 5 feet wide, filled with red roses, and besides these 
five bouquets worth about $50 each, The total cost was more than $1,000. 

They were sent on to Boston Monday. The idea was to have the large 
pieces placed in the lobby, and the chariot was to be drawn across the 
stage. The basket of red roses was adorned with crimson ribbon and 
labeled ‘‘ Harvard,’’ The other pieces were covered with blue and white 
ribbon, Columbia’s colors. There was $80 worth of ribbon on the different 
designs. 

When Miss Russell heard of these gifts she was simply wild. No more 
horrible form of revenge could have been devised. She used her influence 
and not a piece was allowed to be placed in the lobby. Kayne, with four 
or five of his friends from New York and as many more from Harvard, 
had secured the boxes, and they were prepared to look upon Lillian's 
downfall. 7 

When the young man heard that the flowers were not to be placed in the 
lobby he was wild, too, Across the street was a clothing store, He ran 
over and offered the merchant $100 to allow the chariot to be placed in the 
window. The merchant was very glad to have the flowers there without 
any payment. The young men carried the huge bouquets into the 
theatre and tossed them to Miss Claire? 

This is the story of Mr. Kayne’s revenge and the bitter hatred that has 
sprung up between the two singers. There are some people who say 
that Mr. Kayne did not seek revenge, but that he was actuated by a re- 
gard for Miss Claire. Atany rate he will go downto fame as the man 
who sent more money in flowers over the footlights than any man who 
ever lived in New York, 


In the meantime the Globe Theatre is crowded 
nightly, and_Messrs. Stetson and French smile when 
they pass by. 








WICKED, WANDERING WILLY. 


_. we have missed you, but since you are 

back from that naughty yachting tour all has 
gone well in the musical department of that most ex- 
cellent of journals, the New York “Times.” Many 
have been the inquiries for Mr. Henderson, and sui- 
cide, grip and dementia have all been hinted at, but 
the real truth no one guessed. He took a flying trip 
to Paris to hear one of the new odor symphonies now 
being smelt (or played ?) at the Théatre d’Art in that 
city, and in his absence the city editor wrotethe music 
criticisms. J//inc ille lachryme. However, allis well 
that ends “swell,” as the little girl said at a fashion- 
able wedding, and once more can those delightfully 
mordant comments on live musical topics be read in 
the columns of the “Times.” The following com- 
munication from the Windy City is exceedingly 
apropos: 

Cnicaco, February 17, 1892, 

Editors Musical Courier: 

Your article on ‘* Music Criticism and City Editors” was very oppor, 
tune. It would be better for the formation of an unbiased judgment and 
the development of taste if the average daily paper said nothing about 
music and musical events, It would teach people to study programs and 
listen to performances more carefully if every individual judged for him- 
self and did not adopt the views taken by Mr. X of the * Post,’’ Mr. ¥ of 
the ‘* Telegraph ’’ and Mr. Z of the ** Messenger.’’ The habitual readers 
of a daily paper are strangely disinclined to think for themselves. The 
paper says so, hence it must be true, and the opinion hurriedly manufac- 
tured by a reporter in the midnight hours when the boys are waiting for 
copy becomes “ public opinion.” 
reputation, no matter when and how obtained, occasionally draws thou- 
sands of dollars from the pockets of these innocent victims of newspaper 
criticism. How could a Patti draw full houses if the opinion of the great 
crowd had not been bulldozed by epithets like ‘‘ Incomparable Patti,” 
**Ever Young Diva,” “ Queen of Italian Song,” &c., which head the 
columns of our dailies? Few readers stop to think who writes these 
glowing notices and why they are written, It was very amusing to ob- 
serve how the leading German daily of the World's Fair City, the ** Illinois 
Staats Zeitung,” eulogized the irrepressible prima donna who has 
haunted the Auditorium with her annua! farewell concerts for the last two 
weeks, 

The paper had nothing to say of the taste of the ‘great artist" as 
evinced by the very selection of names on her répertoire—Donizetti, 
Rossini, Eckart, &c. The critic gratefully received as encores such novel- 
ties as ‘* Home, Sweet Home,”’ * Robin Adair,” and ‘*Coming Thro’ 
the Rye.” When his vocabulary of praise was exhausted he resorted to 
quoting Prof. Gustav Engel and Josef Sittard on the merits of Adelina’s 
voice. Sittard, the * Leibkritiker "”’ of his highness the composer of ** Diana 
de Solange’ and ‘Santa Chiara!” This last step was taken Sunday, 
February 7. Three days later, after Patti had given an extra farewell 
concert, the truth leaked out in the following statements: ‘‘ Her voice 
shows the wear of time; the charm of youth has fled.”” ‘She tries 
so much more to come into mental rapport with the audience by play- 
ing comedy ; she seems no more to rely solely upon the power of her 
voice, and the comedy she played last night could no longer be called 
‘nice.’ Like a girlin her teens acted the woman of fifty.’’ Then the 
reporter proceeds to tell how she sang ‘‘ I] Baccio,’’ tripping about with 
coquettish gestures which savored of the manner of singers in variety con- 
cert halls. He tells how Arditi’s waltz was followed by “ Coming Thro’ 
the Rye,” this by ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” with hypocritical emotion ob- 
ligato, and he adds: ‘** She needed only to wring out the handkerchief, 
seemingly saturated with tears, as the chief Liliputian does every night 
at McVicker’s, and the scene would have been a burlesque. As it was the 
audience did not know whether to weep with Mrs. Patti or laugh at her 
comedy.” These were the wordsof the ** Staats Zeitung”’ critic, Wednes- 
day, February 10, when no other Patti concert was in sight. Now that 
another extra farewell concert is advertised for the 22d, will he pipe the 
old tune again? 

Such is the state of musical criticism in daily papers everywhere. If it 
were not so sad that thousands depend for their knowledge of contem 
poraneous musical events upon the ignorance and the honesty of merce~ 
nary] scribes, it would be fun to note all the capers cu by them during the 
musical season, Regularly with the beginning of the Mannerchor con- 
certs one sees the ‘‘ Chorus of Armorers”’ (Chor der Waffenschniede), from 
* Rienzi,” and regularly the gentlemen of the critical trade forget to add 
that this “ Rienzi’ is not Wagner's. Regularly with the arrival of 


This opinion clinging to a name,a 


pianistic stars one may read that Rosenthal, Grtinfeld or Paderewski will 
play the Hungarian rhapsody. Had the gentlemen that sit in judgment 
over musical performances no occasion to learn that there were fifteen 
Hungarian rhapsodies by Liszt in print aslong as forty years ago, and 
that since his death four more have been published? But what can be 








expected from people that translate Saint-Saens’ ‘‘ Danse Macabre” 
** Dance of the Maccabees?” 

I know a worthy old music teacher who, when speaking of such things, 
invariably gets red hot, beats the air furiously with his long arms and 
mutters into his grizzly beard : ‘‘ Ja, was soll man dazu sagen !”’ 


Ja, was soll man dazu sagen ! A. E. 








ABOUT THE OPERA. ’ 
New York, February 20, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

As Abbey and Grau and Schoeffel and all dramatic and 
operatic managers are in the business to make all there is 
in it (and a commendable ambition that is, for without 
profit none of these enterprises could flourish), how is it 
that they have antagonized public demands instead of 
catering to the tastes of the musical masses? Could it 
have be-n due to any fondness for Italian opera? Mr. 
Abbey, like General Grant, knows nothing about music, 
and nzither does Mr. Schoeffel. Mr. Grau is an old habitué 
of the Parisian light opera performances of the Opéra Com- 
ique, the places where Schneider and Tostel and Galli 
Marié and Théo held forth, In this line he is an adept, they 
say, and he may be an admirer of the bel canto school 
of singing. But then he is supposed to be in business, and 
not in the operatic management to create a new taste for 
an old cherished idea of his own, but to make money. 

Why then did he not, after a time, when he found that 
there was no support to be secured in New York for French 
or Italian opera, put Wagner on at once? He could not 
as a sensible business man hate Wagner so intensely as to 
willingly pay money out of his pocket to prove it. The 
man _who did that would be insane. 

It might have been bad judgment early in the season, 
but later on the perverse conduct of the management must 
have been dueto something else. What wasit? Yours, 

A BoXHOLpER. 

HE question cannot be answered, except on the 
T supposition that both Abbey and Grau were 
misled as to the state of musical taste in this com- 
munity. A man who is called a “crazy” Wagnerite 
is bad enough, but he is not half as dangerous as the 
lunatic who proclaims that the Wagner cult is an 
abnormal tendency and exists only in the imagina- 
tion of a few, but not in reality. 

To this latter class belong those parties who helped 
to influence the present promoters of the polyglot 
opera scheme that has had such disastrous financial 
results at the Metropolitan Opera House this season. 
These people are also conscientiously convinced 
They 
know no better, and probably never will; at least it is 
to be hoped that they will not, for on their conversion 
they generally become such rabid Wagnerites that 
they lose what mental balance is left with them, and 
tind no more beauties in Mozart or Beethoven, in 
Weber or Mendelssohn, in Schumann or Schubert. 

It might be said axiomatically that he who can- 
not see the wealth of beauty and art in the works 
of these composers never will have a correct esti- 
mate of the creations of the great Richard. 


that there is “nothing” in Wagner's music, 





Mr. Carl’s Success.—Mr. William C. Carl is continuing 
to fill his concert dates, having played five times last week. 
Monday (this week) his program at a concert in Newark in- 
cluded the following numbers : 


isccescesde Me OGM 
.. Alex, Guilmant 


Toccata and fugue, D minor........ 
Communion (MS.)....... Saves ‘oo 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 
Organ concerto, D minor, No. 10 

Andantino (MS.)....... 


, .. Hiindel 
ceecoee soedeeveces -+e++ Th, Salomé 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 

Marche de la Symphonie ** Ariane’’ (mnew),...............+ Alex, Guilmant 

His new song ‘‘ Spring Voices’’ met with marked success 
at the last private meeting of the Manuscript Society and 
was encored at a recital in Jersey City last week. 

New Conservatory in Halifax.—Prof. Ernst Doer- 
ing and Mrs. Marianna Doering-Brauer, solo ‘cellist and 
solo pianist respectively, have set on foot a scheme to 
open up a new school in Halifax, Nova Scotia, styling it the 
** Doering-Brauer Conservatory of Music.’’ Both promoters 
are known a#capable musicians, and their new school, 
which is to begin operation on March 1,,is said to have 
every promise of success. 


“The Mountebanks” Copyrighted in Canada. — 
Messrs. I. Suckling & Sons, music dealers, Toronto, have 
secured the Canadian copyright of Gilbert and Cellier’s 
comic opera, ‘‘The Mountebanks.”” A 35 cent book of 
words has already been issued, and the complete work, 
music and words, is shortly to follow, 

Concert of Miss Weiss.—Miss Pauline Weiss, soprano, 
announces a concert of her own to take place at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening, March 1. She will sing the 
** Shadow Dance ”’ from ‘‘ Dinorah,”’ the ‘* Romanza ”’ from 
** Aida,’” Ambroise Thomas’ ‘‘ Evening ’’ and ‘‘ Vergebliches 
Standchen,’’ by Brahms, as well as the soprano part in a 
trio from ‘‘1 Lombardi.”” Miss Weiss will be assisted by 
Carlo Spigarole, tenor; Carl E. Dufft, baritone; Victor 
Kizdo, violinist, and Paolo Giorza, accompanist. 
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WRITTEN ON A FLY LEAF OF THEOCRITUS, 


Those were good times, in olden days, 
Of which the poet has his dreams, 
When gods beset the woodland ways, 
And lay in wait by all the streams. 


One could be sure of something then 
Severely simple, simply grand, 

Or keenly, subtly sweet, as when 
Venus and Love went hand in hand. 


Now I would give (such is my need) 
All the world’s store of rhythm and rhyme 
To see Pan fluting on a reed 
And with his goat hoof keeping time ! 
— Maurice Thompson, in '' Poems."’ 

HE only trouble about “ the good old times ” is 
that we were not there to enjoy them, and the trouble 
about the out of joint present is that we can’t live to 
tell our great-great-great-grandchildren al! about it. Mr. 
Thompson must be out of his bearings a bit to talk about 
the **simply grand,’’ for the Steinway grand piano is not a 
century old yet; besides, if dear old Mr. Pan had ever 
heard the tone of one he would have at once stopped his 
goat hoof and listened with lolling and distended ears, 
Possibly ‘* Uncle Celestin’’ would be more to Daddy Pan’s 
tastes, for then he could, in common with the whole Casino 
audience, keep time with goat hoofs to the chromatic danc. 
ing of Jeff de Angelis, the only rival that Edouard de 
Reszké has in this country in regard to quality and quan. 

tity of voice. 
**Uncle Celestin ”’ 
cally funny, for the two best things in it, musically, were 
not written by Audran at all. The quartet in the third 
act is ‘* La Cinquantaine,’’ by Gabriel Marie (the charming 
and taking bit of melody that Vic Herbert has popularized), 


is funny, very funny, even musi- 


and Loie Fuller makes her half nude whirls to the enticing 
Bal.’’ Clever Mr. Kerker, 


he is the adapter par excellence, and knowing a large litera- 


measures of Gillet’s ‘‘ Loin du 
ture of light music he can get up the operetta with the 
help of Jeff de Angelis in a few days. Much criticism has 
been expended on this new skit at the Casino. I don’t see 
why. Ifthe patrons of the Casino like that sort of thing-- 
well, you know the rest. 
. 
* . 

The part that De Angelis plays is one of the best 
he ever essayed since the ‘‘ Prophet ’’ in ‘The Lady or the 
” 


Tiger.’’ He.is by all odds the cleverest artist in his field, 
with much more spontaneity than Hopper, Bel! or Wilson, As 
far as vocal attainments go, he could with Francis, ‘‘ The 
Lion Tamer,’’ sing a duet that would charm God’s dog into 
strabismus. 


If you can’t laugh at ‘‘Uncle Celestin,”’ with its funny 
mock Paderewski who plays queer concertos on a me. 
chanical piano, see your doctor for ‘that tired feeling,’’ 
for certainly something is wrong with your liver. 


. 
* * 


German opera, Italian opera, French opera, Dutch 
opera, Siamese opera— it is all the same to me so that those 


three great artists Edouard and Jean de Reszké and Jean 


Lassalle only stay with us another season. I have a large 
and irritable imagination, but verily the things expected of 
it at the last German opera season were enough to tem- 
To be told Herr Snuff. 


enstein was the greatest basse in the world in 1839 didn’t 


porarily unhinge it from its hinges. 
do me a bit of good, musically. What I want, what we all 
want, is somebody to sing, not somebody who ias sung. 
I’m tired of symbolism, anyhow. WhenI goto the opera 
I want to enjoy, first, voices; secondly, the orchestra; thirdly, 
the acting. I don’t want a blurred cacophonic perspective, 
and though the orchestra under Signor Freeanisi this year 
was something awful, still we had the De Reszkés, Lassalle 
and Lilli Lehmann. For God’s sake put a bridle on your 
tongues, you would-be Wagnerians, you who couldn’t tell if 


, 


the band were playing ‘‘ Rienzi’’ or ‘‘ Parsifal’’ if the house 


bills didn’t previously inform you, 


Don’t sneer at ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni, 
listen to Meyerbeer’s musical mush with open ears, as did 
the late Richard Wagner, Esq., and try te garner from the 
Jewish banker’s harmonies as much as did the 
Richard Nobody hated the Wagner. 
ites as much as Wagner himself. I believe they eventu- 


one of the greatest operas ever written, and 


late 
Wagner, Esq. 
ally killed him trying to explain him, just as surely as the 
numerous Browning societies slowly sapped the vitality of 
that great genius, Robert Browning. 

. 4 . 

Here is something that may interest you who have 
followed the new French school of eclectic art. I clipped 
from a contemporary whose name I have forgotten, other- 
wise I would credit it: 

It is interesting to note that the scale of colors is the exact series that we 
give for the chromatic scale of E.—e, f, f sharp, g,g sharp, a, asharp, b, 
c,c sharp, d, dsharp: 


e—indigo blue. a—ultra violet 


F—violet. a sharp—ultra violet. 
F sharp—end of the red. A sharp—orange red. 
f sharp—violet. B—orange, 
g. ultra violet, c—yellow 
x sharp—red. c sharp—green, 
| ted >—ultra violet. d—greenish blue 
—red. d sharp—cyanogen blue, 


This scale was worked out in mathematics by the editor for musical 
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purposes and found to agree with that of Day and MacFarren—and one 
can imagine the pleasure of discovering precisely the same relations in 
coor 

Helmholtz worked outa scale of color which is the same ; but he did 
not notice that it agreed with the chromatic scale of a musical tonality. 


In a letter, dated February 2, from Priestiewitz 
Teresa Carrefio (Mrs. Eugen d’Albert) informs me that she 
will net visit this country for some time. She has had 
everywhere great success, and will play this spring in Lon- 


don. Of course you know Eugen d’Albert will soon be 


with us again and will appear first in Boston next month. 
> 
. * 

The Boston “Courier” recently contained this 
striking etching from life: 

The Editor sat in his chair at the theatre and the Philosopher sat beside 
him, Their seats were near the orchestra, but as neither of them is 
bald headed, and as the play did not involve a ballet, they did not feel that 
the proximity to the stage necessarily compromised them, even witha 
too apt Lo be censorious public 

Near to them the melancholy figure of the player of what country folk 
are accustomed to call with lhutle reverence ** the big bull fiddle '’ swayed 
and bent over his instrument, He was an old man, withered and dry, ap- 
parently preserved well nigh to mummification by the gases in which he 


had his nightly existence. His eyes were fixed on vacancy with a blear 
and lifeless expression, and he might have passed for an automaton as he 
sawed away at the sounding relics of some cat more fortunate than him- 
self, in that it had escaped from the wheel of existence. 

The Philosopher fixed upon the viol player his mild and contemplative 
eye 

* Poor old fellow,’’ he said softly, as much to himself as to the Eduor. 
* His viol is of no use without him, but he is of no use without his viol ; 
the orchestra cannot go on without him, but he could not go on without 
the orchestra; he makes a voice for his instrument and his instrument 
makes a living—such as it is—for him ; he sees a mimic life on the stage 
night after night, and day after day he probably sees real life quite as far 
off and unreal as far as he is concerned; he has never lived, and yet he 
bas not had the luck to die; he is not of the past because he has had no 
past, but he is not of the future because at his age a future is impossible 
for him ; he can find no pleasure in life, and I do not see how life can find 
any pleasure in him. I must say, | wonder that he does not in some mo- 
ment of despair swallow the contents of his own base viol and end his 
miserable existence."’ 

The Editor looked upon his companion with a cold and haughty counte- 
nance 

‘When an angel falls,’ he said, “it becomes a demon, because the 
greater the height from which one comes the greater the deeps to which 
he descends, When a philosopher descends to a pun it it expected that it 
shall be the worst possible." 

* You are too modest,"’ the Philosopher murmured, and the Editor has 
not even yet been able to decide whether the words were said in confusion 
or in malice 


‘* Sounding relics of some cat’ is not bad at all. 


This from “Town Topics” last week is worthy of 
reproduction for the benefit of my readers who, of course, 
never read that naughty religious sheet : 


THE WEEK AT THE OPERA. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, | 
0 


LAST WEEK BUT THREE OF 
GRAND OPERA, under the direction of Messrs. 
HENRY E. ABBEY and MAURICE GRAU. 
— 7 
Mme. Astor will wear her famous 


To-night, = of diamonds. Mme. Bradl 
ey- 
hk. Martin will go the other lady one better 
for s with her crown. Mme, Vanderbilt 


(Cornelius) will also appear in jewels, 





TAPRICAINE.. | 
| 





Wed., Feb 17, Mmes, Burden, W 
etmore and Cruger 
Only, aenes of in supreme décolletée, MM. McAllister, 
RIGOLE TO. Webb, Cushing and Dyer looking on. 
. Mme, Astor, in baby blue, with her 
Fri., Feb. 19, chandelier tiara on her brow. a 








Gounod's Opera, | Bend, in bi with lders 
FAUST naturel, MM. McAllister, Whitehouse 
Bronson and Winthrop on the hunt. 
o—- —__—— — 


Sat. Mat., Feb. 20, 
last time, Boxes occupied by poor relations, 
A. Thomas’ 2 ra, because there is no chance for crowns 
HAM and décolletée. 





metqeeenenenneanmmase () 





Mme. Bradley-Martin, as the Aurora 
Borealis ; Mmes. Astor, Burden, Vander- 
bilt and Geelet in constellation. MM. 
McAllister and Dyer will talk through- 
out the performance. 


Monday, Feb. 2, 
"Delibes"0 in French, 
elibes’ A sien 





A group were sitting around a fire in a Boston club 
house, They were musical. Of course they spoke of 
music. Paderewski’s name arose. ‘‘Ha!’’ cried one, ‘I 
like that man—his fortissimos fill me right up.’’. ‘* What?” 
coughed a small man deprecatingly. ‘‘ His fortissimos are 
all well enough, but I like better his pianissimos.”’ A 
quiet, bearded and bespectacled gentleman rose, poked 
the fire savagely, hummed ‘Io gon Ricco,”’ from ‘“L’El- 
sire d’Amore,"’ and said sneeringly : ‘* As for me, I admire 
most his ‘advertissimos.’’’ The bearded sneerer must 
have been a friend of Pachmann’s. 


But I know a better one yet, though I'll get nearly 
killed if I tell it. Scene: Liederkranz Club. In the Bier- 





| 
| 





keller. A group of amiable and not stuck-on-themselves 
pianists are drinking beer and quietly shattering pianistic 
reputations. The name of the orange haired phenomenon 
was mentioned, Instantly began a chorus of praise. ‘*Oh, 
he can’t play.”” ‘*He has no technic.’’ ‘*Notone.”” ‘No 
touch,”’ ‘Absurd Beethoven playing.” ‘Ridiculous 
Bactf interpreter.’’ ‘Sentimental Chopin drawler,” &c., 
&c. The chorus waxed crescendo, until somebody full of 
gall and love remarked, ‘‘ Paderewski is a pianistic ‘par- 
denu.’”’ ‘No,’ slyly observed the wittiest little wretch in 
town (you all know his naughty eyes); ‘‘ no, not parvenu. 
You mean ‘nouveau riche.’’’ That settled it. Fresh beer 
was ordered, and a discussion arose about Pachmann’s 
authority for using the fourth finger thrice in one octave 
in the first run in chromatic thirds in the G sharp minor 
etude of Chopin in that master’s op. 25. Wuew! 
a *% 

This from the “Argonaut "is delicious, It is from 
the New York correspondence of that clever sheet and re- 
fers to that doughty personage the New York matron: 

Then there was a dreadful man that she herself had asked to the house. 
She liked him and never suspected what sort of a person he really was, 
He was a most presentable individual, dressed just like anyone else, 
had a refined voice and an English accent, 
cut just like a gentleman, and would really have deceived anyone, 
One evening some question of piano playing came up and one of the 
dear gir's played ‘‘ The Monastery Bell" in the way she had been taught 
at Mrs. De Loone's school, And afterward that quiet, personable, un- 

place young man got up and played on the piano in 
sucha way test everyone sat around paralyzed. It was so unpleasantly 
striking that nobody talked. They all listened, which is a thing nobody 
ever does. And, of course, every person there knew there was something 
queer about it, and then it leaked out that he wasa professional, The 
American matron had to make a round of visits afterward and tell all her 
friends how she really had been entirely ignorant of what class of man he 
was when she asked him to the house. After that it blew over, but at one 
time it really looked as if it might grow into quite a scandal. 

That is about the social standing of the pianist in this 


cultured city. ie 


“Oh, mamma,” said a little Boston girl who was 
taken the other day to a Paderewski ‘function,’ ‘*how I 
should like to have seen his head when it was a bud!” 


“Smiff," the Toronto correspondent of THE 
MusicaL Courier, sends me this awful remark: ‘*Under 
the contract said to be pending Rubinstein would get 

2,500 per night. Patti receives from $3,000 to $5,000, 
Under these circumstances may not Patti be likened to the 
virtuous woman of Proverbs in ‘ that her price is far above 
Rubi’s?’”’ 

Accept my apologies ? 

Certainly. 





It was worth the price of admission alone to see 
Paul Kalisch shake his fist at Vianesi during the last per- 
formance of ‘Don Giovanni.’’ Kalisch, who is a hard 
student, was very much hampered by Vianesi’s accompani- 
ment to “Il Mio Tesoro,’’ and sang it poorly in conse- 
quence. He gota recall, however, and stalking out on the 
stage, his face livid with anger, he pointed to Vianesi, 
shook his fist at him and retired, banging the doer be 
hind him. Vianesi hates Paul’s wife, who is too big to 
tackle, so the irritable little Spaniard takes it out on Paul 
by always accompanying him badly. My sympathies are 
with Paul. By the way, his better half (vocally and in an 
avoirdupois sense) is working herself to death, and only Sun- 
day before last had an attack of heart failure that bodes 
ill for her future. At the time of life most women think of 
taking things easy, this great artist is more indefatigable 
and self critical than ever. What a contrast to Patti and 
her career! Imagine Lehmann giving a farewell concert. 


Baltimore is responsible for this: A Baltimore 
dispatch to the Philadelphia ‘* Press ’’ says: No one in the 
big fashionable audience that crowded the Lyceum to- 
night knew how near they came to missing the Paderewski 
concert. About the hour for the concert to begin a man 
with a foreign accent and a high silk hat rushed into Sutro’s 
music store and excitedly exclaimed: ‘‘ Ef you vould tell 
me vere Paderewski would play. For von hour I haf vent 
op and down ze street, but no van could gif me ze informa- 
tion, Could you?” 

One of the clerks informed the foreigner where the con- 
cert was advertiged to take place, but added: ‘‘ You had 
better take a cab or you will miss the concert.” 

** No, I vill not miss ze concert, but vas afraid ze concert 
vould miss Paderewski, as I haf him outside in a cap,’’ re- 
plied the silk hat man, and sure enough there the great 
pianist sat in the cab. He had been driven to every theatre 
in the town hunting the audience he was to play before. 


Don't ever call Philadelphia a slow city. I have a 
circular before me from that city, which tells of a conser- 
vatory in the Quaker City where one can be taught the 


piano in five lessons / ‘ 
* * 


The Buffalo 
Pachmann story : 


The first time Paderewski was here he followed close on Pachmann's 
Poor Pachmann! He played grandly, but every body was waiting 


“Courier” recently contained this 


heels. 


had his hair parted and. 





for the man with the mane, and Pachmann’s audience, was largely com. 
posed of those intolerable, squeaky Music Hall chairs. After the recital 
he was led away by one of our enthusiastic devotees to the art of music 
and taken to a cheerful set of chambers, The entertainer had provided 
all kinds of dainty, delicious fare, such as a man of Pachmann’s poetic 
temperament would be supposed to relish. 

** Here’s a bottle of fine American champagne,” said the host, bringing 
out a bottle that would have set Silenus a-grinning from ear to ear. 

The pianist turned up his nose: “ Amerekan champan? eh? Ah, eet 
ees nawt forme. Bah! I no should lak eet.” 

The host was somewhat cast down, but he brought on some beefsteak 
and truffles. 

“What ees dees you gif me, eh?” asked the pianist, 
ciously at the dish. 

“ Why, it's beefsteak and truffies—a la Delmonico—good." 

* Ah! eet may be, but I care nawt! You vill eet Mm vor me, vill you 
nawt, my dear frent? And ees eet you haf nossings to dhrink, eh?” 

The host rushed away, tore across the street, and came back laden with 
half a dozen bottles of Pilsner beer. **There!"’ he cried, setting them 
down before the virtuoso, The pianist took a bottle, turned it round and 
tried to read the label. Then he set it down and shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

*T can nawt dhrink dat, 
comprenez ?”’ 

The host was in despair. 
hands behind a screen, 

“ Try him with some rough German fare,'’ somebody suggested. 

The host flew across the street again and returned presently with a 
dozen steaming Frankfurter sausages, ‘‘ Did you ever see any of these 
things before ?"’ he inquired, putting them before Pachmann. The Chopin 
interpreter picked two of them up gingerly and smelt of them cautiously. 
They say that the radi which diffused itself over his countenance was 
something almost preternatural, 

“Ach!" he cried. ‘‘Himmelswurst! Zay are eet! Zay are eet! 
Bring’ sie mir, den Senf! Ach! dees are grand. You are my bes’ 
frent!"’ 

With that the pianist fell on the neck of his host and kissed him raptur- 
ously. Then recovering a bit he said: “I do nawt know. Dat Pilsner. 
Perhaps eet ees not so bad. I might try heem, eh?” 

When he had disposed of half a dozen bottles of beer and most of the 
Frankfurters he seemed to recollect something. ‘‘ Dat biftek and dee 
truffies,eh? Eef eet ees nawt too much trouble. Je pense q’ j’ l’admi- 
rerai.” 

The dish was brought again, and in the midst of it Pachmann put his 
finger aside of his nose and remarked: ‘* Dat champan American, eh? 
You haf eet encore,eh? Perhaps I cou'd dhrink a leetle—shust to try; 
vous comprenez? Eet may nawt be so bat as I tink—une bouteille, seule- 
ment,” 

The “ ch»mpan " was at once forthcoming, and before the pianist could 
resolve on its merits he had emptied two bottles of it. 

Then he played for an hour or two. 

“If I was that Pachmann’s manager,” said the host afterward, ‘I'd 
die in a week.”’ 


looking suspi- 


” 


said he. “ Bet ees nawt vat I admire, vous 


‘What shall I do?” he cried, wringing his 





* 
* . 

While it is perfectly irrelevant, I can't refrain from 
printing this delightful morceau, with the hope that it 
reaches the eye of that archangel of humor, golden tongued 
‘*Bob”’ Ingersoll. It is from the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette: " 

A little girl in a child’s school the other day, on being 
asked by the examiner, ‘‘Who was Moses?’’ confidently 
answered, ‘‘ The son of Pharaoh's daughter.’’ ‘*Oh, no!’’ 
corrected the teacher. ‘‘Pharaoh’s daughter it was who 
discovered Moses in the bulrushes.’”’ ‘Yes, mum,” an- 
swered the child, with a significant smile, ‘‘ so she said.’’ 


A New Italian Composer,.—Luigi Romaniello is the 
name of an Italian composer (recently appeinted to a pro- 
fessorship at the Naples Conservatory) of whom the world 
may expect to hear favorable things. He recently gave a 
concert in Naples at which a number of his own composi- 
tions were played, including a sonata for piano, an over- 
ture and a symphonic poem, ‘Il Corsaro,”’ all of which 
were well received. 

Italian Interest in German Music.—As a sign 
of the increasing interest which has sprung up of late years 
in Italy as regards the music of the countrymen of 
Beethoven and Wagner it may be noticed that our Milan 
contemporary, ‘‘La Perseveranza,” has opened with the 
new year a permanent column under the able editorship of 
Mr, Eugenio Pirani, devoted entirely to the musical activity 
of the Fatherland and headed ‘‘La Germania Musicale.” 


American Singers in London.—The London Phil- 
harmonic and other societies are beginning a row about the 
engagement of American artists. The last straw seems to 
be the engagement of Miss Gunn, who has made a great hit 
in **Medora.’’ Miss Henson also comes in for a share of 
English vocal contumely, She, too, has done well in Lon- 
don. It seems odd that the growls against the engagement 
of foreign artists should be transferred from the United 
States to England, and that these growls are to be directed 
against natives of the country that a few years ago was not 
supposed to possess any native artists. One is never sur- 
prised now to find American artists among the greatest 
favorites of the English dramatic and musical stage. 

Alu Applying to Mascagni’s Publisher.—Three 
Italian composers have consigned finished operas to Son- 
zogno, the well-known music publisher, Umberto Giordano 
has written ‘*‘Mala Vita,’’ in three acts, the libretto taken 
from the drama of the same name by Di Giacomo and Cog- 
netti; Francesco Cilea has written ‘‘La Tilda,” also in 
three acts, and Ernesto Coon, who is of English parentage 
on his father’s side, has finished an opera in two acts, with 
a prologue, entitled ‘‘ Teresa Raquin,’’ the subject taken 
from Zola’s novel. It is believed that all three operas will 
be put on the stage directly. Another young Neapolitan 
composer, Napoletano, a pupil of the conservatoire, hopes 
to have his first work, the ‘‘ Profeta Velato’’ (The Veiled 
Prophet), put on the San Carlo stage, should that opera 
house be opened. 
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PERSONALS. 


Johanna Bach.—This issue of THe Musica Courier pre- 
sents On the title page a well executed picture of Miss 
Johanna Bach, the young alto, who came to this country in 
September last and has since been heard here with success 
in concert. Miss Bach’s voice is a full, sympathetic alto, 
of great volume and beautiful timbre. She made her first 
studies at the Royal Conservatory of Music at Dresden, and 
while yet a pupil of that "institution was engaged as one of 
the solo singers for the Court Cathedral, at which famous 
church she sang for several years. At this time Miss Bach 
followed a course of several years of Italian vocal method, 
as taught by that eminent representative of e/ canto, Miss 
Aglaja Orgeny, Prussian court singer, and thus gained a 
facility in coloratura which is very rare among altos and 
which caused Miss Bach to be enumerated among the best 
pupils of Miss Orgeny. 

Miss Bach came to New York with the highest of refer- 
ences and intends to be heard in concerts and oratorio, as 
well as to teach Miss Orgeny’s method. As this lady is 
a great favorite among the American colony of Dresden, 
her name is well known also on this side of the Atlantic. 

Miss Bach has succeeded in finding a good church posi- 

. tion here, and in a concert of her own at Steinway Hall 
recently introduced herself as a singer with pleasing man- 
ners, musical taste and feeling. 

Philipp Played Piano.—Mr. Isidor Philipp, the eminent 
piano professor in Paris, appeared during the past month 
twice at the conservatoire concerts and once at the 
Chatelet with the Colonne Orchestra, and each time with 
remarkable success. At the Colonne concert he performed 
a new concerto by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


They Are Perfect Gent'emen.—Messrs. Ritt and Gailhard, 
formerly the directors of the Paris Grand Opéra, have sent 
in their checks for two subscriptions to the present new 
management. The ‘ Ménestrel’’ calls this a case of ‘* per- 
fect gentlemanliness.”’ 

Americans at the American Concert.—Among the 
Americans present at Mr. F. X. Arens’ first American 
Composers’ Concert at Berlin on the 31st ult. were: The 
first and second secretaries of the United States Legation 
(Mr. Phelps, being in Egypt, could not be present), Colonel 
Lamont, Consul General Edwards, Mrs. Van Emde, of New 
York ; Mr. and Mrs. G. Arnold, of New York; the Misses 
Clemens (daughters of ‘*Mark Twain’’), Rev. and Mrs. 
Stuckenberg, of the Berlin American Church; Professor 
Carter, of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs. and Miss 
Stone, of Cleveland, Ohio; ex-Consul H. Kreissmann, 
Louis Blumenberg, violoncello virtuoso, of New York ; 
Arthur Bird, the composer, and many others. 





George Grossmith Coming.—Our Toronto correspondent, 
Mr. Edmond L. Roberts, writes: I hear from Mr. C. A. 
E. Harriss, the well-known Montreal impresario, that 
George Grossmith, one of the greatest mimics and humor- 
ists of the day, the originator of ‘* Bunthorne”’ in * Pa- 
tience ;’’ ‘* Ko.Ko, the Lord High Executioner,’’ in ‘‘ The 
Mikado ;”’ the ‘Lord Chancellor’’ in ‘‘Iolanthe,’’ and 
‘*Sir Joseph Porter” in ‘* Pinafore,’ &c., will probably 
be heard in this country next fall, in his famous ‘* Humor- 
ous and Musical Recitals.’’ For uninterrupted merriment 
George Grossmith has no equal. All of his sketches— 
brilliant and vivid in caricature—have a polish and a ge- 
niality that leave no trace of sarcasm or harshness. Those 
who have heard him in London in his sketches of familiar 
types of drawing room amateurs—the callous wretches who 
undermine the digestions of unoffending diners, and induce 
sensitive listeners to meditate bloodthirsty schemes of ven- 
geance—know them to be exceedingly funny. His satiri- 
cal shafts aimed at the extraordinary institution known as 
‘* modern society,” the fanciful and breezy sketch of 
‘‘ Homburg, or Haunted by the Mikado ’’ (in which the 
humorist describes in the drollest vein his ineffectual at- 
tempts to relieve a jaded mind of reminiscences of the 
popular opera in question by taking a Continental trip) ; 
his descriptive sketch, ‘On Tour, or Piano and I;”’’ his 
‘* Society Up to Date,’ and a thousand and one other more 
or less clever interpretations, tickled with his brimful 
funny stories and caricatures, combined with Grossmith’s 
charming and really excellent music, have built up for the 
great mimic an almost world wide reputation. 


Native African Choir Coming.—Mr. C. A. E, Harriss, of 
Montreal, our Toronto correspondent informs us, has ar- 
ranged for the appearance in America next fall of the cele- 
brated Native African Choir, concerning which our English 
exchanges have had a great deal to say during the past 
year, and which have proved a tremendously strong 
«drawing card ’’ wherever they have appeared. The com- 
bination will reach America next October. 


Two New Lady Pianists.—Miss Clara Krause, a pupil of 
Kullak and Liszt, recently made her American pianistic 
début at Baltimore, and was favorably received by both the 
press and the public. 

Miss Rose Soudarska is a young pianist from Russia, a 
pupil of the Moscow Conservatory, and is waiting to be 
heard. She brings letters of introduction from Tschai- 


| lic by ‘‘the grace of her movements and the poetic charm 


public at Moscow) to Walter Damrosch, Concertmaster Brod- 
sky and others. She ought to be given a chance to be 
heard. 


Edward Lloyd’s New York Engagement.—We understand 
that the Madison Square Garden management have con- 
tracted with Mr. C. A. E. Harriss, of Montreal, for eight 
appearances of Mr. Edward Lloyd. These will take. the 
form of Tuesday evening and Saturday afternoon recitals 
some time this coming spring. The ‘consideration ” is in 
the neighborhood of $10,000. 


A New Piano Prodigy.—Another youthful pianist has re- 
cently made his début with sensational success in Vien- 
nese concert rooms. His name is Raoul Koczalki, he is 
seven years of age, and his répertoire includes Bach, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. Dr. Hanslick speaks most highly 
of the advanced technical acquirements of the lad. 


Baritone Bachmann.—A young and hitherto almost un- 
known baritone named Bachmann has been engaged for 
next summer’s Bayreuth festival performances, where it is 
confidently expected he will jump into prominence. He is 
now singing at Halle on the Saale. 


A Japanese Young Girl.—A young vocalist of Japanese 
descent named Maeta Piazza recently made her début as 
‘‘Lakmé’’ in Frankfort, Germany, and captivated the pub- 


of her impersonation.”’ 


Studying with Marchesii—Among the pupils studying 
with Marchesi in Paris Miss Blanche Taylor, of New York, 
and Miss Sedohr Rhodes are making rapid strides and 
progressing finely in their studies. Miss Taylor expects to 
sing in London again during the coming spring season. 
Miss Rhodes makes her operatic début in Italy in the 
spring. 

A Schwerin Engagement and Disengagement.—Carl 
Mayer, the famous baritone, late of Stuttgart, formerly of 
Cologne, has signed a ten years’ contract with the Schwerin 
Court Opera management. Aloys Schmitt, for the last 
thirty-six years Court Opera conductor at Schwerin and a 
celebrity in this field, has handed in his resignation on 
account of a serious misunderstanding with Intendant Von 
Ledebur. 


Ansorge Leaves for Europe.—Conrad Ansorge, the pianist, 
left for Europe yesterday on the Spree. The delicate 
state of his young wife’s health hastened his departure. 
Mr. Ansorge intends to remain in Germany for several 
years and to make his future residence either at Gotha or 
Weimar. He leaves many warm friends on this side of the 
Atlantic, who will welcome him bac« gladly whenever he 
shall decide to return to these shores. 


Max Heinrich in Boston.—Max Heinrich, the popular 
baritone, gave two song recitals at Steinert Hall, Boston, 
on Tuesday afternoon and evening of last week and scored 


a great success. Regarding them Louis C, Elson writes: 


In these latter days of musical spice and sensation it is a positive delight 
to hear two recitals such as Max Heinrich gave in Steinert Hall yesterday 
afternoon and evening. They were devoted to German Lieder almost 
entirely. The Lied is in music very much like a Meissonier painting in 
art, for it presents emotion in every phase, although in a condensed form, 
and is quite complete in detail, spite of its small dimensions. It would be 
impossible to speak of all the numerous songs which Mr. Heinrich sang in 
his two programs; suffice it to say that his versatility of expression pre- 
vented any trace of monotony in programs which would have exhausted a 
lesser artist—and his audience. 

One may, however, complain that in concerts devoted to the Lied the 
works of Robert Franz should not have been represented, and since two of 
Schumann's ballads were given one would desire the list extended as far 
as Carl Loewe, the prince of ballad composers. 

Mr. Heinrich played his own accompaniments, and from memory—a 
startling proof of rare musicianship. Occasionally, however, his voice 
would lag behind his rather too spirited playing, and once in a while there 
was a tendency to vocalize on consonants, a fault of many German sing- 
ers, In Schubert and Schumann the artist was at his best and.can scarcely 
be overpraised, but the Jensen songs were not well done, It was muis- 
leading to give the Spanish titles to these works when they were sung in 
German, The accompaniments to these are most intricate and brilliant 
and Jensen has been charged by many with writing piano compositions 
with vocal obbligato, but Mr. Heinrich played them all in splendid style, 
although here at least his singing became rather prosaic, and in the 
“Spanish Washerwoman"’ ("Am Ufer des Flusses’’) he became too ca- 
pricious and rapid. 

Schumann's seldom heard “ Blondel’s Lied "’ also showed some liberties 
of tempo and the high note of the climax was skated over as if it were 
very thin ice, Butevery other work was excellent. Brahms’ * Minne 
Song "’ (much better than Mendelssohn's setting of the same words) was 
most beautifully sung, and in the Schubert and Schumann groups the 
wonderful variety of expression was proof of the great ability of the 
artist. That the audiences appreciated the work done was evident, for an 
encore was given to the twenty-second song on the program last night, 
Schumann's ** Row Gently Here.’ Only Mr, Henschel or Mr. Staudig! 
can rival the excellence of Mr, Max Heinrich in Lied singing. 


Philip Hale sums up as follows: 


From a musical esthetic standpoint there is much to praise in his per- 
formance, and in the afternoon as well as in the evening he often gave his 
hearers unalloyed pleasure. He understands the meaning of the com- 
poser and to the best of his ability he is faithful to the meaning. There is 
evidently a strong vein of sentiment in his nature, and this sentiment led 
him yesterday into occasional exaggeration, as in Molloy’s charming 
**Punchinello;"’ but this exaggeration may be easily forgiven, for it is 
naturai to the man, not deliberately assumed for the purpose of provoking 
the appl of the unthinking. He is much influenced by the passing 
mood. for he has a thoroughly musica! and sensitive nature, including the 
sentimental vein already mentioned ; this led him, no doubt, to occasional 
exaggeration in the movement, as in one or two of the Schumann songs, 
but as a rule his m were judiciously taken. To mention the 
many beautiful effects legitimately made by him would necessitate the 











“ Nachtstlick ;’’ Hiindel’s ** Where’er you walk,”’ and songs by Clay and 
Mackenzie—and I am tempted to extend the list. 

The German songs were sung partly in German, partly in English. Mr. 
Heinrich probably used the latter language when the translation was re- 
spectable, for, alas, many of the translations of the words of Schubert's 
and Schumann's songs violate the decencies of both the native and the 
foreign language. Not the least agreeable feature of the recitals was the 
modest, almost u’ conscious, bearing of the singer. It was as though he 
loved to sing the songs and wished the audience to share with him in the 
pleasure they gave him. 

Rubinstein’s Charity Concerts.—The receipts for Rubin- 
stein’s concert in Moscow on January 20 were 9,664 rubles, or 
almost as much as at the St. Petersburg concert, which had 
yielded 9,800 rubles ($7,350) for the famine sufferers. Anton 
Rubinstein played for the benefit of the poor of Vienna at 
the big Musikvereins Hall his own concerto in E flat and his- 
‘*Caprice Russe,’’ and conducted his fifth symphony in G 
minor with the Court Opera orchestra. The concert was a 
tremendous success. On the 12th inst. he was to repeat 
the same program at Berlin also for sweet charity, and as 
nocturne ‘ Ro. 


solo pieces are mentioned Rubinstein’s 


manza,”’ two etudes, melody in F and a waltz. 

Was Marriage a Failure ?—Teresina Tua, who upon en- 
tering the matrimonial estate some two years ago declared 
that she would never play in public again, lately resumed 
One 
Kither the rest must have 


her career as pseudo fairy of the fiddle. reads of her 
recent ‘‘triumphs”’ at Palermo. 
done her good, or she must have improved considerably 
since the time of her marriage, or the Palermo public is not 


quite as critical as New York audiences. 


She Pleased the Mannheimers.—Our Mrs. Georgine von 
Januschewsky made her début at the Mannheim Court 


” 


Opera House in ‘‘Fidelio”’ on the 5th inst., and seored a 


pronounced success. The Mannheim papers unanimously 
accord highest praise to her interpretation of the title rdle. 
The lady will shortly be heard there also in ‘ The Flying 
Dutchman” and ‘ Faust”’ and will return with Mr. Neuen- 


dorff by the beginning of April. 

Tartini’s Bicentenary.—Students of the violin are asked 
to commemorate Giuseppe Tartini, one of the giants of the 
instrument. His 
bicentenary will be celebrated in his native town, where a 


He was born at Perano on April 12, 1692. 


committee has been formed to make a permanent memorial. 


Miss Marie G. Luksch’s Musicale.—Few vocal teachers 
could attract so large an audience at a private matinée 
musicale as attended the one given by Miss Marie G. 
Luksch at the Lonsdale, with the assistance of her pupils. 
Outside of the instrumental parts played by Miss Gisela 
Frankl on the piano, Miss Luksch on the organ and Mr. V. 
Kiuitzdo on the violin, all the numbers were vocal and in- 
troduced some excellent pupils, many of them highly gifted 
and trained according to Miss Luksch’s method. Among 
these we mention Mrs. E. Fridenberg, Mrs. St. Goar, Mrs. L, 
Stein and Mr. Geo, W. Shiebler. 
It may not be known generally that Miss Luksch is not only 


Miss Luksch also sang. 


a pupil of Marchesi, but also studied piano with Dachs and 
Door, thorough bass with Krenn, harmony with Bibl, his 
tory of music with Prosnitz, and is a teacher professionally 
and not by force of circumstances. 


Miss Marie Forrest’s Success.—Miss Marie Forrest, a 
young soprano, in Millécker’s 
‘*Poor Jonathan "’ at the Amberg Theatre last week. 


made a successful début 
The 
‘* Times ’’ thus speaks of Miss Forrest : 


Miss Forrest is slender and graceful and has a voice that is sweet and 


sympathetic. She was just a little confused at first by the warmth of ap- 
plause that greeted her, but soon gained confidence and deserved, both by 
her singing and acting, the cheers that followed every solo in her rble 


Ida Klein in Chicago.—Ida Klein, the well-known so 
prano, received lots of flattering newspaper notices while 
in Chicago last week, where she was the soprano soloist in 
the ‘‘Damnation of Faust.’’ Theodore Thomas was the 
conductor. 

A Verdi Revival.—Verdi’s once popular opera, ‘I 
due Foscari,’’ was revived last month with great success at 
Siena, the performance being, moreover, described as an 
excellent one. The work was first performed at Rome in 
1844. 

The New Russian String Quartet,—At one of the 
recent concerts of chamber music instituted by the music 
publisher Belaiew at St. 
quartets, by representatives of the modern Russian school, 


Petersburg two new string 
Skelow and Glazounow, obtained a first hearing and were 
extremely well received. 

Mozart in Prague.—in connection with the recent 
Mozart centenary an interesting brochure has just been 
published at Prague, dealing with the master’s stay at that 
capital during the period of the first performance of ** Don 
Giovanni.’’ The author of the little volume, which is said 
to be founded upon newly discovered original documents, 
is the Bohemian composer, the Baron Rodolphe Prochazka. 

Music by Munich Musicians,—At a recent concert 
of the Musikalische Akademie, of Munich, the program in 
cluded two novelties by young resident musicians, viz., a 
‘*Schauspiel Overture,’’ by A. Sandberger, and a sym 
phonic movement, entitled, ‘‘ Sonnenuntergang,”’ by A. 
Gorter, both of which were received with much favor by 
the audience, and are also spoken of in laudatory terms in 








kowsky (whose B flat minor concerto she performed in 


naming of many titles of songs. He was particularly happy in Schu- 
mann's * In der Fremde,”’ Schubert's “ Der Neugferige,”’ ** Gute Nacht,” 


the leading press organs. 
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HOME 

- _ 
N. J. Corey’s Lecture.—Mr. N. J. Corey gave a lecture, 
entitled ‘Historical Milestones in Italian Opera,’’ in the 
parlors ef Senator McMillan’s residence in Detroit, on 
the evening of February 12, concerning which the ‘ Free 
Press’? said: ‘ The large assemblage was delighted both 
at the uniqueness and the merit of the entertainment. It 
was a concise history of Italian opera, from its earliest 
Mr. Corey was assisted by a 


” 


time to the present day.” 


number of local artists. 

The Harris-Robinson Musicale.—Victor Harris, pianist, 
and Purdon Robinson, baritone, gave their fourth afternoon 
musicale Tuesday of last week at their apartments in the 
Alpine, Thirty-third street and Broadway. This was the 
program : 

" A Sera” Tosti 
Mr. Robinson 

Aria, * Infelice” Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Burch, 

Spring Song .. Rubinstein 

Rose and Nightingale’ Barnby 


Mr. Albert King 


Ghosts" ) 
* Nameless Pain Margaret Ruthven Lang 
“Inthe Twilight” ) 

Song Grieg 
Lullaby Moszko wski 
Mrs, Burch 

, Rhider 


Spanish serenade ee oseee 

Mr. Albert King 

The date of the next musicale will be Tuesday, March 15, 
at 4 o'clock, 

The Rochester Melourgia.—Rochester’s male chorus 
singing society with the euphonious title gave a highly 
successful concert with the assistance of the New York 
Philharmonic Club on Tuesday night of last week, The 
society greatly distinguished themselves with their artistic 
singing. As the Rochester “ Morning Herald”’ says: 

Melourgia has advanced and improved. In crescendo and blending its 
work is particularly effectiveand there are an evenness and a steadiness 
which result only from careful direction seconded and rendered effective by 
equally careful and persevering practice. Those who shared with Direc- 
tor Wodell in the success of the concert last evening are as follows: H. 
W. Bacon, G. J. Clark, A. E. Whitcomb, George Koch, W. Henry Wray, 
first tenor ; R. W. Clark, F. F, Church, J, P. McMahon, F. T. Milham, 
M. Van Valkenburg, first bass ; T, French, M. D., George Newman, J, S. 
Briggs, EB, B. Elliott, second tenor; C, A, Macy, W. A. Gracey, Edgar 
McGill, Ross Loughboro, Marsden B, Fox, second bass 

Dvorak’s Requiem Mass to Be Sung.—The first oppor- 
tunity to hear Dvorak’s new requiem mass in this city will 
occur to-morrow evening at St. George’s Church in Stuy- 
vesant syuare. The Church Choral Society, under Richard 
Henry Warren, will sing the work, assisted by Clementine 
De Vere, Emily Winant, Jas. H. Ricketson and Emil Fischer. 
An orchestra of sixty-five will play and W. L. Chester and 
H. W. Parker will preside at the organ. A public rehearsal 
will take place this afternoon at 3:30. 

A. W. Sickner in Boston.—Mr. A. W. Sickner has had 
much success with his hand guide in Boston, and has estab- 
lished agencies for the sale of his really valuable invention 
in Philadelphia, Boston and this city. 

Miss Rose Schottenfels.—Miss Rose Schottenfels will 
give two song recitals Tuesday evening, March 8, and 
Thursday afternoon, March 24, at New Music (Chamber 
Music) Hall, assisted by Mr. Franz Wilczek, violinist. 

Baltimore Visits Philadelphia.—The Baltimore Lieder. 
kranz visited Philadelphia on Monday and yesterday as 
guests of the Junger Maennerchor of the latter city, At 
last night's concert in the Academy of Music the Lieder- 
kranz sang Max Spicker’s ** Die Linde.”’ 

The “Press” Concerts,— The concerts which the 
‘* Press '’ has been giving in this city under the direction 
of Henriett» Markstein have proved remarkable successes, 
Everyone who purchases a Sunday ‘Press’ secures a 
coupon thereby which entitles him to a seat free. The 
large halls where these concerts have been given, such as 
the Lyceum Opera House, the Lenox Lyceum and the Har- 
lem Theatre, have not had seating capacity to accommo- 
date the people who were eager to listen to the elaborate 
and attractive programs offered. Among those who have 
appeared at these concerts are Miss Pearl Eytinge, Miss 
Bertha I, Welby, the Ricca Estudiana Club, the Harrigan 
Company, Alfred Pearsall, Judge Wm. B. Green, Miss 
Henriette Markstein, Olie Blanchard, Carl Lanzer, Mr. 
Tipaldi, C. Edgar Dobson, Morgan G, Goldsmith and many 
others. Weber loans one of his best instruments for each 
concert. 

Miss Kones’ Musicale.—A very successful musicale 
was given at the residence of Miss Elizabeth L. Kones, 
No, 10 East Seventy-fifth street, last Friday evening, when 
Miss Wallace, the daughter of Lewis Wallace, of Francis 
H, Leggett & Co., the well-known wholesale grocer, ap- 
peared asthe débutante, The program brought out some 
fine piano playing by George Eugene Eager. Among 
those present were General and Mrs. Butterfield, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace, Francis H. Leggett, Miss A. M. Callender, 
Mr. and Mrs. Spratley, Rev. and Mrs. Perkins. 


Courtlandt Palmer's Debut, —To-.morrow evening the 
Symphony Orchestra will give a concert at Orange, which 





will signalize the entrance on the professional stage of Court- 
landt Palmer, who has returned to his old home after sev- 
eral years of piano study pursued in Paris, Berlin and 
Dresden. In Paris Mr. Palmer played at a concert directed 
by Mr. Colonne, and in Dresden at a concert of the Ton- 
kuenstler Verein. He has been in New York since last 
fall and has played privately, but not in public. His 
teacher here was Mr. Ferdinand Sinzig. 

Arthur Hartman’s Concert.—A concert will be ten- 
dered to the nine year old talented violinist, Master Arthur 
Hartman, at Chickering Hall next Friday evening. 

Brooklyn Choral Society.—At a concert of the Brooklyn 
Choral Society this evening Mrs. Fursch-Madi, Mrs. Pem- 
berton-Hincks, Miss Alice Mandelick, Mr. Clodio and Mr. 
Galassi will take part in a performance of the music of 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ under the direction of 
C. Mortimer Wiske. Excerpts from ‘* Tannhauser’’ and 
‘‘ Rigoletto ”’ will also be performed and the society will 
sing Orlando di Lasso’s madrigal, ‘*Matona, Lovely 
Maiden,”’ 

Dean’s Lectures.—Mr. Frederick Dean will lecture on the 
old hymn ‘Stabat Mater Dolorosa’ and its settings by 
Astorga, Pergolesi, Haydn, Rossini and Dvordk on the 
Thursday forenoons in March. 

Rummel’s Recitals,—Mr. Franz Rummel will give a 
series of seven historical recitals in New York before the 
close of the present season. 

Doings of the Manuscript Club.—The Manuscript Club 
has moved into very comfortable rooms at Fifth avenue and 
Nineteenth street. The society has a large membership and 
is in a flourishing condition. The members had a special 
meeting last week to discuss the advisability of incorpo- 
rating the society and to decide upon certain changes in the 
constitution. It was decided to incorporate. 

Seidl at the Madison Square.—A promising combina- 
tion has just been formed for the purpose of giving five 
afternoon concerts in the concert hal! of the Madison 
Square Garden on the five Thursdays in March, viz., 3d, 
1oth, 17th, 24th, and 31st, at3 P.M. Anton Seidl and his 
orchestra, together with De Pachmann, will be heard at the 
first concert in compositions of a popular and classical 
nature. At the second concert Miss Margaret Reid, the 
young American prima donna, who made a great success 
at the Metropolitan Opera House recently in Ambroise 
Thomas’ ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ will be the soloist, with Seidl’s or- 
chestra, At the third concert Miss Margaret Reid and other 
artists will appear, and for the fourth and fifth concerts 
singers and instrumentalists of the highest order have been 
engaged. 

The Harlem Philharmonic.—The program of the Har- 
lem Philharmonicconcert at Madison Hall to-morrow evening 
is as follows : Scotch symphony, Mendelssohn; aria, Mas- 
senet ; symphonic poem, ‘ Frihlingswogen,’”’ Philip 
Scharwenka ; aria, Bizet; symphonic poem, ‘‘Les Pré. 
ludes,’’ Liszt. Mr.Scharwenka will conduct his own work, 

The Tavary Concert Company.—The Tavary Concert 
Company, Mr. De Vivo manager, consists of Basta Tavary, 
dramatic soprano; Michele Guarini, a talented young 
tenor with afresh voice ; Miss Frances Florence, contralto, 
and Mr. Ceruelos, solo pianist. It is an excellent combi- 
nation. 


They Sang at Dr. Curtis’.—The Marquis de Talleyrand, 
Mr. and Mrs, Bloodgood, Miss Virginie Coudert, Miss Hone, 
Mr. W. S, Curtis, Jean and E ouard de Reszké and Jean 
Lassalle were among the guests at a dinner and reception 
given on Tuesday of last week by Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
Making (for the first time) an exception to their usual rule 
the De Reszkés and Lassalle sang several airs during the 
evening. 

Willis F. Gove Dead.—Willis F. Gove, one of Rochester’s 
most prominent musicians and a well-known tenor, died 
last Saturday. 

Mrs. Lehmann Better.— Kalisch-Lehmann, the dis- 
tinguished singer, who has beenseriously ill with an attack 
of grip complicated with danger of heart failure, was better 
yesterday. The many friends who called at the Hotel 
Normandie, where Lehmann has always lived when singing 
in this city, were told that all danger had been passed and 
that the doctors predicted the singer's complete recovery 
within a fortnight. It is improbable, however, that the 
singer will be heard here again this season. 

Mrs. Tyler Dutton’s Recital.—Mrs. Tyler Dutton an- 
nounces a song recital to take place to-morrow evening at 
the new Music Hall. A varied and classic program will be 
presented. 

The Oratorio Society Concert.—The Oratory Society’ 
Walter Damrosch conductor, will give a public rehearsal 
and concert next Tuesday afternoon and Thursday even- 
ing respectively. Bach’s great ‘'St. Matthew Passion”’ 
music will be sung by a chorus of five hundred voices and 
a boy choir of one hundred. Miss Clementine De Vere, 
Mrs. Carl Alves, W. H. Rieger, Max Heinrich and Emil 
Fischer will be the soloists. 

The Rubinstein Club Concert.—The Rubinstein Club 
gave one of its usual delightful private concerts last 
Thursday evening at the new Music Hall. Mr, W. R, 





Chapman conducted, and Miss Leonora von Stosch, violin- 
ist; Arthur Seaton, baritone, and Ferdinand Sinzig, pian- 
ist, assisted. Victor Harris was the accompanist and Louis 
R. Dressler organist. The club sang selections by Oliver 
King, Hatton, Dregent, H. H. Huss, Rubinstein, Schumann, 
Barnby and Max Vogrich. The audience was large and 
fashionable. 

The Symphony String Quartet Concert.—The New 
York Symphony String Quartet gave its fifth concert last 
Sunday afternoon at the new Music Hall and played this 


program : 
Quartet in C minor, op. 18, No, 4........6cceeececeeeeee ceeeeens Beethoven 
Trio in B flat minor, for piano, violin and 'cello ..... ........ Volkmann 


Quartet in F major, op. 41, NO... 00... ccceseees eseececvecees Schumann 
Mr. Alexander Lambert, pianist. 


At the sixth concert, March 13, the quartet will be assist- 
ed by Xaver Scharwenka, pianist, and at the seventh con- 
cert, March 20, by Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski, pianist. 

A Musical Trio,—Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Glose and their 
daughter Gussie are earning quite a reputation as ‘a 
musical trio.”” They have participated in a number of con- 
certs and musicales this season in New York and Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Glose as a Lieder singer and Miss Gussie as a clever lit- 
tle pianist. Mr. Glose is having a most prosperous season. 
His concert engagements for the coming week are February 
24, with Brooklyn Choral Club; February 25, Hempstead, ° 
L, L.; February 29, Stamford, Conn., New York English Bal- 
lad Company; March 1, Adams, Mass., New York English 
Ballad Company. 

The Chicago Musical College.—The jubilee celebration 
of the Chicago Musical College will occur at the Auditorium 
on next Tuesday evening. The twenty-fifth birthday of this 
popular institution will be observed in an imposing manner, 
and the large sale of tickets points to the fact that the enter- 
tainment will be as big an affair socially as it will be musi- 
cally, Prominent features of the concert will be Theodore 
Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra, An address suitable to 
the occasion will be delivered by Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
chairman of the board of directors, and the program will be 
as follows: 


PE OR ci ctbercectboctedicctcct. Savewessoctcerectscesestes Weber 
Chicago Orchestra 
Under the direction of Theodore Thomas. 
ORNS, OO BE inns ccxconsitdabaneeseseenaets tabs ahebagteceanenes Chopin 
Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Miss Frances Striegel. 


Organ and orchestra..........6.ccc0e 6 cece ee teeeeeioneee Alex. Guilmant 
Louis Falk, 
Wiatin, GONGRRD TOO Di vin o0nbncdde vee 46Gesigdn seu es v0e0 cogpeied neces Bruch 
With Orchestral Accompanist. 
Leon Marx. 
Vocal, balletta * I] Guaranmy'”’.........ccseecesseereeerevcsseeceeves Gomez 


With Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Mrs, Alice De Mers Bennis. 


Concerto, A minor, first movement.......... ...- dieu weose we Schumann 
With Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Miss Maude Quivey. 
Address........... Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chairman Board of Directors 
PeaISe, TERE vn cedecsteorsccvavctencoseccevesdcascenesye Wagner 


Chicago Orchestra. ; 
The Scharwenka Faculty Concert.—The members of 
the faculty of the Scharwenka Conservatory gave a con- 
cert in Behr Brothers Hall Tuesday evening of last week 
before one of the largest audiences of the season. The 
program consisted entirely of Mr. Phillip Scharwenka’s 
compositions, and was as follows : 
Py Ses Os nse big oc he'os4 deeded ovedurectecccercsescsstapnese 
(No, 1, for piano, composed for four hands.) 
Miss Seydell and Mr. Oehlschiaeger. 
“ Zur letzten guten Nacht," op, 28.... 
Songs.. | ORG, Se ebebncdnetcescercstecdses coovesegesees. esouds 
ET Ce ren thed 64.0045 canceinves toy coc nceesoope ct , 
Mr. Rolker and Miss Seydell. 
Calho, Ramana; OP. Bssii i iicsiidd co cdde lee vdeo der csnclévaves tn'sesiuss vue 
Messrs. Hartdegen and Lachmund. 
Piano, ‘* Aus vergangenen Tagen,” op. 72, Nos, 1, 4 and 5. 
Mr. Petzet. 
*Parpetnis MOUe,” OR. Bio. ceisvecccisccccecccdccusseesbe 
NO CCT TTS ETT PEPTT Lie Pee ee 
Messrs, Arnold and Veit. 
Some, * Die Lame GR Gi anid cscvecccccsecesveccresey eacens 
Mr. Rolker and Miss Seydell. 
ee TP ELON far PO TOTTI OL Pe 
(Book I., for piano, composed for four hands.) 
Miss Seydell and Mr. Oehlschlaeger. 
The entire program was an excellent one and well given 
throughout, the work of Miss Seydell and Messrs. Lach- 


mund, Arnold and Hartdegen being especially good. 


Miss Weiss’ Concert.—Miss Pauline Weiss, the young 
soprano who made her début some years ago in the Rosen- 
thal concert, will give a concert next Tuesday evening, 
March 1, in Steinway. She will be heard in several arias 
and a number of songs. Miss Weiss has the assistance of 
Messrs. Spigaroli, Dufft, Kuzdo and Giorza. 


Carl Fique Concerts.—Mr, Carl Fiqué, the well-known 
Brooklyn pianist, gave the firsf of two concerts at Historical 
Hall, Brooklyn, last night. Mr. Fiqué played Brahms’ 
rhapsody in G minor, and Gluck-Saint-Saéns’ Air de 
Ballet, and later, with Carl Venth, Grieg’s sonata for piano 
and violin in F, op. 8. A pupil of Mr, Fiqué, Miss Minnie 
Hillman, played Hiller’s F sharp minor concerto. 


Andrews-Marsteller Musicale.—Miss Andrews, pianist, 
and Mr. Marsteller, violinist, gave a recital February 16 in 
Dayton, Ohio, and played Beethoven’s sonata, op. 23, for 
violin and piano, and Mr. Marsteller, who is an extremely 
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talented violinist, played Bruch’s first violin concerto, 
Mrs. Blanche Marat sang an aria from Saint-Saéns’ ** Sam- 
son and Delila.’’ 

Mrs. Walther’s Concert.—A concert was given in 
Steinway Hall last Thursday evening by Mrs. R. Walther, 
soprano, assisted by Miss Valesca Franck, pianist ; Miss 
Jeanne Franko, violinist ; Miss Johanna Bach, contralto; 
Mr. Enrico Duszensi, tenor. The program was as fol- 


lows : 
UE anc. ncke ccgaccen Sbescanheteenseaeee Goldmark 
Andante sostenuto. 
Allegro, 
Miss Valesca Fra nck and Miss Jeanne Franko, 
Aaig.,.°S Joenphe tn Rape! ski's a dish anda noone bo va har e's da Méhuj 
Mr. Enrico Duszensi. 
Oe ee Se. Eat EE ann ks ct.0engnec¢uu trad conn ents s Bellini 
Mrs. R. Walther. 
* Meboabea ts ites iskak dS chan Ge Biss Th ed tint Schumann 
DUI, 6). ei statins titi SS deol endl 1s Cond Rtas tes penne 4) Chopin 
INN 0 6 si. w'u Clinicas tediaih tte's tnRccin tila nbn entie Maida on0d ine hanes oats Godard 
Miss Valesca Franck. 

“ Mir Triumte von Einem Kinigskind"’......... ........... L. Hartmann 
LORE 6. birds tin et bids BES UR 8ST AXE Meyer Helmund 
Miss Johanna Bach. 

SEE Thies | vais «intr cbkon stand coab ccenteedéssensocsnnts taveee Vieuxtemps 
Miss Jeanne Franko, 
Ge PO Fi Tid. Wen cdl ayes G OOE. tisha RTD. Ss Taubert 
“ig Tae Gana *8. bien bbe ds cied thi cabebthd vee is sitend abo Franz 
Mrs, R. Walther. 
iE SEE SOON SNE ns, dcaneeih Mb Mibandharavedeesesss ebdessena Bohm 
CREE tis ibs V kenchos odin at ied tiasekend -haeerent «+ no ate Meyerbeer 


Mr. Enrico Duszensi. 
Frithlingslied, piano and violin accompaniment...,.. ........... «sss Weil 
Mrs, R. Walther, Miss Franko and Mr. Luckstone; 

Mrs. Walther has a pleasing voice, though her upper 
notes lack power and volume. She was well received and 
made a very good impression. Miss Franck and Miss 
Franko both made decided hits, the Vieuxtemps air varié, 
played by the latter, being delightfully given. 

Mr. Luckstone is an able accompanist and did some good 
work. 


The Columbian Musical Association.—At a meeting 
of prominent musicians and directors, held in the rooms of 
the Manuscript Society Monday, an organization was ef- 
fected under the title ‘‘The Columbian Musical Associa- 
tion,’’ for the purpose of securing the active participation 
of the musical fraternity of New York and its vicinity in the 
quadri-centennial celebration to be held in this city in the 
coming autumn. Among the charter members present 
were Dudley Buck, E. M. Stanton, William H. Parker, J. 
Fletcher Shira, E. M. Bowman, Reginald de Koven, R. H, 
Woodman, E. B, Kenney, A. Hallem, W. S. Chester, S. C. 
Inwright, S. Salter, W. H. Neidlinger, S. N. Penfield, Parke 
Godwin, H. N. Bartlett, Richard Henry Warren, S. P. War- 
ren, H. W. Parker, John White, Gerrit Smith, A. T. An- 
drews, G. D. Wilson, H. D. Shaufler, W.S. Rhodes, V. Baier, 
E. Thwing, A. Mees, C. M. Wiske, W. Dikeman, H. T. Finck, 
H. T. Andrews, J. Domett, W. T. Henderson and Silas G. 
Pratt. 

A resolution offered by Reginald de Koven was adopted, 
as follows - 

Resolved, That the Committee on Liberal Arts of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition be respectfully invited to 
consider the practicability and necessity of officially invit- 
ing American composers and musicians to co-operate in the 
ceremonies and work of the exposition, and to offer them 
similar inducements to those which have been offered to 
workers in other art fields, to stimulate and encourage such 
co-operation. 

Another resolution recommended the organization of a 
grand festival chorus of 5,000 singers for the world’s fair. 


Lillian Was Too Healthy.—And now it turns out that 
Attalie Claire really had a grievance against peerless Lil- 
lian. Miss Claire is Lillian’s understudy, and she longed for 
an opportunity to appear as ‘‘ Marton ”’ in ‘*La Cigale ”’ at 
the Garden Theatre. It would have been the opportunity 
of her life. Hope deferred made her heart grow sick, _Lil- 
lian positively wouldn’t be ill. She was in an absolutely 
healthy state, and never once—except when she was billed 
to appear at the Woman’s Press Club benefit at the Casino 
——-did she succumb to indisposition. And, of course, on 
that “occasion, Miss Claire could not ‘understudy ”’ her. 
Talking of the recent Boston flower episode, Charles Bar- 
ton, of the Casino, said on Saturday that it surprised him 
greatly. Lillian, while she was at the Casino, was always 
most generous, and retired to the background whenever 
her subordinates received any attention. She was always 
anxious to see them applauded,—‘' Evening World.”’ 

Boston Philharmonic Orchestra.—This organizaticn 
gave its seventh cencert last Thursday afternoon at the 
Tremont Theatre, Boston. Bernhard Listemann conducted, 
Kathinka Paulsen-White sang, and Armin W. Doerner, the 
Cincinnati pianist, played Liszt’s E flat concerto. 


Bendix String Quartet.—The third concert of the Ben- 
dix String Quartet took place last Thursday evening at 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. The club was assisted by Mrs. 
Alice Dutton-Atwill, pianist. The program consisted of 
Sinding’s piano quintet in E minor, Tschaikowsky’s andante 
from op. 11, and Rubinstein’s F major quartet, op. 17, 
No. 3. 


Paderewski in Chicago.—Besides the three concerts at 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Paderewski played on Thurs- 





day evening of last week at a reception given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Schwartz, of 1824 Prairie avenue. One hundred 
and seventy-five guests were present, among whom were: 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Eames, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Eddy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus McCormick, Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Taylor, Mr. and Mrs, G. S. 
Willits, Mr. and Mrs, Charles B, Macdonald, Mr, and Mrs. Watson Blair, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Peabody, Mr. and Mrs, William McCormick, Mr. 
and Mrs, Potter Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Odell, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Norton, Mr. and Mrs. William Borden, Mr. and Mrs. De Koven, Mr. and 
Mrs, Hamilton McCormick, Mr, and Mrs. W, W. Kimball, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
R. Walker, Mr, and Mrs, Dudley Winston, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Gorton, 
Dr. and Mrs, Henry Hooper, Mr. and Mrs. James McKay, Mr. and Mrs. 





J. J. Glessner, Mr, and Mrs. F. M. Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh | 
Birch, Mr. and Mrs, E. S. Worthington, Dr. and Mrs, Streeter, Mr. and | 


Mrs, John Hannah, Mr. and Mrs, Wentworth, Mr, and Mrs. Herman 
Butler, Mr. and Mrs, George Dunlap, Mr. and Mrs. Runnels, Mr. and 
Mrs. Le Roy, Mr. and Mrs, Rockwell King, Mr. and Mrs, Franklin 
Watriss, Mr, and Mrs, W. S. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Orson Smith, Mr, and 
Mrs. Joseph Bowen, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Henderson, Mr. and Mrs, John 
Black, General and Mrs, Chetlain, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Lathrop. 

Mrs. Arthur Caton, Mrs.W. S. Armour, Mrs. Erskine, Mrs. J. M.Walker, 
Mrs, Hjortsberg, Mrs. W. P. Conger, Mrs. Goodheart, Mrs, Palmer Kel- 
logg, Mrs, Nixon, Mrs, H. O, Stone. 

Misses Rozet, Lois, Kellogg, 
Isham, Wharton, Frances Keep, Hubbard, 


McCormick, Plummer, 


Mary Odell, Helen Carter, Cramer, | 


Katherine Porter, McAvoy, Cable, Whitney, Parsons, Lyon, Erskine, 


Allport, Runnels, Antisdel, Belden and Bickford. 
Frank Marsh, Huntington Jackson, Alonzo Page, George Armour, W. 
G, Beale, C. N. Fay, William Keep, Arthur Farwell, Professor Swing, 


Henry Wheeler, Pierpont Isham, Arthur Wheeler, Emerson Tuttle, H. I. | 
Cobb, Frank Cramer, J. V. Farwell, Jr., W. Odell, Charles Barnes, Lock- | 


wood Honoré, Nelson Bigelow and John Gott. 

Dr. Carl Martin.—Dr. Carl Martin is engaged to sing 
the bass solos in ‘* Messiah ’’ and ‘‘ Creation” at the Findlay 
music festival, May 17 and 18, 

COMPETENT dramatic soprano with thorough ex- 
perience, an excellent reader, is open for a church 
engagement from May 1. Address Church Soprano, care 
of Tue Musica CourtEr, 19 Union square. 
YOUNG VIOLINIST, who has made his 
studies at the Conservatory of Leipsic under Professor 
Brodsky, and who is now concertmaster and solo player of 
the Laube Orchestra of Hamburg, wants an engagement in 
America as soloist, concert master, quartet, violinist, solo 
violinist or teacher at a musical institution, now or later. 
He possesses excellent certificates and critics from most of 
the leading cities of Germany. KArt BARLEBEN, Hamburg, 
33 Seilerstrasse, Germany. 


A performance, was inaugurated for the behalf of the 
“Society for the Relief of the Destitute Blind of the City 
of New York and its Vicinity,’’ through the indefatigable 
efforts of Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber and other ladies. The 
affair took place last Saturday night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The program had to be amended at the 
last moment, for Lilli Lehmann was seriously ill, and her 
husband, Paul Kalisch, would not leave ‘her bedside. Here 


The Relief Concert. 


is the correct scheme of the evening’s entertainment: 


Overture, ** Benvenuto Cellini" an .++» Berlioz 
Orchestra. 
Aria, * L'Etoile du Nord ”’.,..........4: cid . Mewerbeer 
Edouard de Reszk¢ 
Gounod 


Aria, “ Mireille”’. 
Aria, *‘ Le Roi de Lahore”’...... ee .. +++» Massenet 


* Pensée d’Automne"’ peadvey ee ...Massenet 

Emma Eames. - 

Serenade, ** Don Juan”’... ine .. Tschaikowsky 

Edouard de Reszké. 

Ballet music, *‘ Henry VIII." 

Prelude and Isolde’s Love Death. 
INTERMISSION, 


Operatic Representation, *‘ Die Walktire,”’ Act III, 


Saint-Saéns 
Wagner 


GRAND concert, followed by an operatic | 





| Rhapsodie No. 3, Baroque 


cerpts from the third act of ‘* Walkure,’’ which were ex- 
ceedingly well sung by Marie Ritter-Goetze and Emil Fisch. 
Mrs. Goetze astonished her hearers by the dramatic 
She was 


er. 
force and style she displayed as ‘ Brinnhilde.”’ 
enthusiastically applauded. Mr. Fischer’s ‘* Wotan”’ isa 
well-known performance, and though he was not in good 
voice he labored seriously and sincerely with the rdle, 
The orchestra was in good trim and so was Mr. Seidl. 

The whole affair had really a politico-musical significance, 
About $7,500 was realized by the sale of seats and boxes. 


A 


sized audience last Thursday evening. 


The Mollenhauer Concert. 
CONCERT of a mest extraordinary charac- 
ter was given at the Lenox Lyceum before a fair 
This was the pro- 


gram: 
Ouverture, * Hebriden"’....... Mendelssohn 
Scherzo, ..... doebatac Bec cthats ) wets Chopin 
Strauss waltz (Man lebt nur einmal) Tausig 


Jacques Friedberger. 
Premier concerto Wm. F. T. Mollenhauer 
1, Allegro resoluto. 
2. Adagio pathétique. 
8. Presto tragique. 
William F. T, Mollenhauer, 
PART SECOND, 
Adagio (Melancholy).... .t , 
Allegro Furioso (Jealousy) ) 
From the symphonic tone painting “* The Passions." 


z. Mollenhauer 


MELANCHOLY. 
With eyes upraised as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And from her wild sequestered seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Poured through the mellow horn Ser pensive sou! 
And, dashing soft from rocks around 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound ; 
Thro’ glades and glooms the mingled measure stole 
Or o'er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 
Round and holy calm diffusing. 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In holy murmur died away. 

[EALOUSY, 

Thy numbers jealousy to nought were fixed 
Sad proof of thy distressful state 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed 
For now it courted love, now raving called in hate 


Wm, F, T, Mollenhauer 
1, Preludium Cadenza 
2, Induction Cadenza. 
8. Cadenza for orchestra and violin 
4, Allegro agitato. 
5, Andante dramatic. 
6. Presto appassionato, 
William F. T 
Ungarische Zigeunerweisen 
Jaques Friedberger 


Mollenhauer 

lausig 
Overture, * Oberon”’ ‘i C. M. Von Weber 
The Seid! orchestra, minus Mr, Seid! and plus (nonplussed 
Mollenhauer, aided and 


would be a better word) Mr. E, 


abetted the above cacophonic conspiracy. It were mere 
mistaken kindness to speak seriously or at length about 
the Mollenhauer compositions or the Mollenhauer viciin 
playing. Mr. Wm. F. T. Mollenhauer has certainly talent of 
some sort, but he is on the wrong track. His compositions 


are fluent in ideas (borrowed ones), but of form he has not 


| the remotest idea, and his instrumentation is so crude and 


raw that the veriest tyro could give him points. It seems 
a pity that he has not grounded himself thoroughly in the 
rudiments of his art before essaying such prolonged flights 


in composition. His violin playing was distressing as to 


intonation and rough as to style. The whole affair im- 
pressed one as adreary nightmare. The audience was en 
| thusiastic, and the orchestra apparently suffered the 


(The original score, scenery, costumes and accessories graciously fur- | 


nished by Director Edmund C, Stanton.) 

Ride of the Walkyries. 

Grand duet, Wotan and Briinnhilde. 

Wotan’s Farewell. 

Magic Fire Scene, 
Wotan.. .. 
Briinnhilde.... . beuetissbvereves 
Director and Conductor of the Music 


Emil Fischer 
. Mrs. Ritter-Goetze 
Anton Seid! 


The audience was a large and brilliantly representative | 


one and their enthusiasm after the ‘ Tristan’? number 
(magnificently played by Mr. Seidl and his band) was such 
that they fairly rose and shouted for the great conductor. 
The same scene occurred after the performance of the 
‘‘Walkire,”’ and Mr. Seidl was forced to make his acknowl- 
edgments. 

If New York is tired of German opera it certainly has a 
singular manner of showing that aislike. 

The concert was in every respect a delightful one, Mr. 
Edouard de Reszké, with his superb voice, singing Tschai 
kowsky’s very original serenade ‘*Don Juan”’ (poem by 
Tolstoi) in superb fashion. Emma Eames also did some 


brilliant work, giving for an encore Tosti’s stupid ‘‘Good- | 


bye,’’ which, however, she delivered very artistically. 
The Massenet song was a gem. Lassalle, the great French 
baritone, was in good voice, and had to sing an encore, a 
trifle, ‘‘)’Extase,’’ by Salomon. Edouard de Reszké had 
to repeat the Tschaikowsky serenade. Victor Harris 
played the piano accompaniments in his usual finished 
manner. 

But the event of the night was the performance of e%- 


tortures of the damned. 


* Cavalleria Rusticana” Withdrawn,—After 
only six performances the management of the Paris Grand 
Rusticana,”’ as 


Opéra withdrew Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria 


that world beater did not draw in the capital of France. 


“ Die Meistersinger” in Paris,-—‘ Die Meister. 
singer’? is already in rehearsal at the Paris Opéra House, 
although it will not be produced till the winter. ir. Las 
salle will be ‘*Hans Sachs;’’ Mrs, Caron, ‘‘Eva;”’ 
Mr. Van Dyck, ‘* Walther.”’ 

Much Better than Mozart’s (??? ).—A burlesque 
on **Don Juan,” and specially dealing with the marble 
Commandant, has just been put upon the stage in Paris, the 


and 


music of which, according to some accounts, is much better 
than that Mozart used for the terrible ghostly scene. Well, 
if that is so we should very much like to hear it! 





THE FAMOUS 


New York Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1863—CHARTERED 1865. 
Removed from Fourteenth Street to the Large and 
Elegant Building, 


112 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, 


THE EMERSON PIANO I18 USED. 
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‘The Eighteenth Seid! “Pop.” 


HE eighteenth Popular Seidl Concert took 


place last Sunday night at the Lenox Lyceum. Here 
was the program : 

“ Sebnes Pittoresques"’ .. Massenet 
Aria, “ Ernani” +. Verdi 
Mr. Galassi 
Overture, * Coriolan" Beethoven 
Aria, " Caro nome,"' * Rigoletio"’ > .. Verdi 
Mrs, Tavary. 

Serenade for string orchestra begdédapes chocde. covssevesesad Dvorak 
Aria,“ A qual Giorno,” * Semiramide" . Rossini 
Mrs. Scaichi. 

Third Hungarian rhapsody - Liszt 
Intermission. 

Hallet music ~ .Tschaikowsky 
(a) Waltz, from * Dorartiachen.” (4) Cossack dance, from ‘‘ Mazeppa.” 
(c) Waltz, from * Onegin.” 

Grand quartet, * Rigoletto" , , yrasyes eee Verdi 
Tavary, Sealchi, Clodio and Galassi. 

Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla,” from “ Rheingold” Wagner 

Sealchi did not put in an appearance and Miss Olive 
Fremetadt filled her place. 

Next Sunday evening will be the last concert of the 


present season at the Lendx Lyceum. It will be a Wagner 


night, Mrs.Tavary, Mrs. Ritter-Goetze and Messrs. Barosch, 
tenor, and Emil Fischer will be the soloists. 


The De Pachmann Recitals. 
HE third De Pachmann recital, as announced, 
took place Tuesday afternoon of last week at Chick- 
Last Saturday afternoon the following request 
Beethoven, So- 


ering Hall 
program was played by Mr. De Pachmann: 
nata,op. $4; Mendelssohn, Rondo Capricciose ; Schumann, 
‘* Vogel als Prophgt '’ and Novellette, op. 21. No. 7; Chopin, 
Fantaisie Impromptu, op. 6; Nocturne, op. 55, No. 1; 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 24; Two Etudes, op. 25, No. 2 and op. 
10, No. §; Mazourka, op. 59; Berceuse, Two Waltzes, op. 
64, No, 3, and op. 70, No. 1; Henselt, ‘Si oiseau j’étais ;’’ 
Liszt, ‘‘ Waldesrauchen.”’ 

The best playing of the afternoon was the beautiful and 
seldom heard D minor prelude of Chopin, The pianist 
exhibited an abandon and breadth quite foreign to his 
style. It was not well received by the audience, who 
applauded the sentimental interpretation of the berceuse. 
The A flat valse, op. 64, was badly played by De Pachmann, 
who made up for it by giving the Henselt ‘Bird Study” 
deliciously. At the end he played for encore a Liszt 
Legende. 








The Damrosch Sunday Concert. 
. E thirteenth Damrosch orchestral concert 
took place last Sunday night at the new Music Hall. 


This was the program: 
* Lohengrin,” introduction Act IIT, .........66.. ccc ce eeee . Wagner 
* Meistersinger,”’ “* Prize Song " ent aded inh} 6n00ngsendioesdeer 

M. Montariol, 


“ Rheingold,” finale Act III,, * Lament of the Rhein Daughters”’. 
Ida Klein, Felicita Kaschoska, Marie Ritter Goetze. 
“Wakes,” *Gartaw Geng”... vccerceicererecescs 
M. Montariol. 
Fire Charm, 
Ride of the Valkyries. 
* Siegfried,”” Waldweben , ee ; 
* GUterdimmerung,” *' Song of the Rhein Daughters".......... 
Ida Klein, Felicita Kaschoska, Marie Ritter-Goetze. 
* Siegfried's"’ Death. 
Funeral March. 


Ida Klein on account of illness could not appear. Her 
place was very acceptably taken by Mrs. Koert-Kronold. 


Opera in Italian and French. 

é _ teeamaesis ),” without Lassalle, was given 

last Wednesday night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, The cast included Albani, Valero, Camera and 
Sealchi. Friday night a superb performance of ‘“ Faust” 
was given with Edouard de Reszké as ‘‘ Mephisto,’’ an ideal 
one be it said. Jean de Reszké and Emma Eames, Scalchi 
and Martapoura comprised the rest of the cast. At the 
Saturday matinée ‘‘Hamlet’’ was sung by Lassalle and 
Margaret Reid, the latter renewing her successes of her first 
appearance in the rdle of ‘‘ Ophelia.’ Edouard de Reszké 
did not sing the ' King.” 

Wholly charming and artistic was Marie Van Zandt in 
**‘Lakmé"’ last Monday night at the Opera House, It was 
decidedly the best thing she has done this season, and her 
singing and acting fully justified the high opinion enter- 
tained of her abroad. She sang the bell song in the second 
act delightfully and with a delicious purity of tone wholly 
admirable, She had to sing the aria three times, taking 
the E in alt with perfect surety and intonation. Her 
work throughout was most praiseworthy, and she should 
certainly be given a chance to sing the réle once more be- 
fore the season concludes, 

Edouard de Reszké made a superb ‘ Nilakantha,” sing- 
ing with his usual fervor and taste. His aria in the second 
act was a splendid exhibition of the perfect collaboration 
of brains and voice. It was nearly wrecked, however, by 


the wholly stupid accompaniment of Vianesi, who invari- 
ably loses his head in an emergency, _ The rest of the cast 
consisted of Misses De Vigne, Ida Klein, Bauermeister and 
Messrs. Martapoura and Montariol. 


The latter sang 








‘*Gerald"’ very indifferently. To-night, on account of 
Lilli Lehmann’s illness, ‘* Lucrezia Borgia’ will not be 
given as previously announced, but ‘‘Les Huguenots”’ 
will be sung instead. The cast will include Albani, Petti- 
giani, Valero, Edouard de Reszké and Lassalle. To-morrow 
night there will bé an extra performance of ‘ Faust,’’ with 
the De Reszkés, Lassalle and Eames. Friday night ‘+ Mar- 
tha,”’ and at the Saturday matinée, in compliance with the 
request expressed last week in these columns, ‘“ L’Afri- 
caine’’ will be sung. 


BOSTON NEWS. 


Boston Orrice of Tue Musicar Courter, | 
157 Tremont street, February 20, 1892. 


HE past week has been a particularly not- 
able one musically. Damrosch, with his New York 
Symphony Orchestra in Tremont Temple, and the Kneisel 
Quartet in Union Hall, ‘* opened the ball’’ on Monday even- 
ing, followed during the week by Mrs. Hopekirk, Mr. Will- 
iam Heinrich, the Apollo Club, the Molé Chamber Music 
Club, Mr. Max Heinrich, De Pachmann, the Boston Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, an Operatic Festival Matinée (with a four 
hours’ program), and last in chronological order but first in 
all other respects the concert by the Baston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The program, a most interesting one, was as follows: 

Sympheny in G minor, Mozart; concerto for piano in C 
minor, Raff; three movenfents from symphonic suite, op. 
25, Busoni, and ‘* Huldigung’s’’ March, Wagner. The 
soloist was Mr. William H. Sherwood, 

The particularly interesting feature of this concert was 
the reappearance of Mr. Sherwood, for so many years a 
resident of Boston, 

His entrance upon the stage of Music Hall was a signal 
for a most emphatic demonstration of welcome from the 
immense audience. 

Mr. Sherwood’s performance of the Raff concerto was a 
most refined one, Beauties heretofore unnoticed in the 
composition were brought out in the clearest and most 
fascinating manner. Especially commendable was his 
work in the finale, at the close of which he was recalled 
again and again. 

It may not be out of place here to speak of the instru- 
ment used by Mr. Sherwood, for upon it depends to a large 
degree the perfect /out ensemb/e of such a performance. 

The piano was a Mason & Hamlin concert grand, and 
the most astonishing thing about it is the fact that it is the 
second concert piano ever turned out by the company. Its 
tone was full, round and even, and throughout its entire 
scale it possesses a richness and certain singing quality 
unexcelled. Such an instrument is an indispensable ad- 
junct to any performance of a piano concerto, and upon 
this occasion Mr. Sherwood is to be congratulated upon 
having at his command a piano that meets every require- 
ment, 

The orchestra was not below its standard of excellence. 
There was one novelty on the program, the ‘‘ Three Move- 
ments from a Symphonic Suite,’’ by Mr. F. Busoni, a recent 
acquisition to the faculty of the N. E. Conservatory of 
Music. The three movements were in the forms of a 
gigue, gavotte and allegro fugato, and it would be difficult 
to say which one was the most original, delightful or the 
best written. The orchestration was peculiarly novel in 
its effects, coming, here and there, very close to the 
humorous. The cemposition was received \ith consider- 
able enthusiasm. 

sees 

On Wednesday evening occurred the 131st concert of the 

Apollo Club, the program being as follows : 


* Zee THN” vsiniiives vscnes sac eenndeinw ends Templeton Strong 
(For tenor and baritone solos, male chorus and orchestra.) 
SOROS BORE as ikeins. « cn cedsanneissscovalavtbeks te demnieeies Zoellner 
NE fo vie coevnncccyescassecéeeys copia apbabamebads c0is Grieg 


(For baritone, solo, strings and horns.) 


SOG Weide th NE eks ven geaheGueuebkns Saentaee: vecsusvna? Robert Schwalm 
(For soprano and bass solos, male chorus and orchestra.) 
© Winter Maree ivaon ds ivan Gerdes vonware ec caseeveneniisen Saint-Saéns 
** Blsa’s Dream,” from ‘* Lohengrin” ...........scccccseeecs cove Wagner 
Mrs. Walker. 
I BOR ons cocgsccccucetatophetntuctese saccvsuneiee E, A. MacDowell 


** March of the Monks of Bangor”’...............0..005 George E, Whiting 
(For tenor solo, male chorus and orchestra.) 

The club was assisted by Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, so- 
prano, and an orchestra. 

While not the most interesting, or at least the most 
pleasing, program which we remember to have been offered 
by this club, yet, taken as a whole, it comprised many 
features particularly worthy of note. The opening number, 
‘*The Trumpeter,”’ while fully as pretentious as any, 
seemed an ineffective piece of part writing. Schwalm’s 
**Mila’’ was weak, The composer failed to improve the 
opportunities offered in the text for a short dramatic can- 
tata. Mr. MacDowell’s cradle song was a pretty bit, well 
and smoothly written. ‘The March of the Monks of Ban- 
gor ’’ (George E. Whiting) made quite as favorable an impres- 
sion as any number given by the club. In the solos falling 
to Mr. Arthur Hitchcock some very acceptable work was 
done. 

* What he may have lacked in force and vigor, he made 





up in tuneful and agreeable singing, and his efforts were 
appreciated. : 

Mrs. Walker sang even better than we have before heard 
her. Herrendering of ‘‘Elsa’s Dream”’ was quite near enough 
to perfection and in consequence she received the only 
hearty applause of the evening. It is not flattery to call 
Mrs. Walker one of the most capable and finished singers 
we have to-day, Few possess her artistic conception and 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

In its own selections the club was almost above criti- 
cism. 

For some time past rumors have been whispered in out- 
side musical circles that in effect some change might soon 
be made in the disposition as well as the kind of tickets is- 
sued by the Apollo Club, While not presuming to know 
just what plan would bring about the best results or please 
the majority of the club’s friends, the fact is, nevertheless, 
that the present method does net meet with the heartiest 
approval either of the active or associate members, their 
friends or the critical press. A simple card of admission 
has for many years been the only form of ticket given out 
(none are ever sold). One must therefore stand in line (or 
the mass of humanity wedged into Music Hall entrance) 
anywhere from an hour anda half to two hours if one 
wishes to hear the Apollo Club concert from a desirable 
seat and under favorable circumstances. 

A strange coincidence in connection with the discussion 
now going on between the active members of the club was 
the unburdening of his mind by the well-known critic of 
the ‘*Transcript,’’ Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp. In the issue fol- 
lowing the club’s last concert, after regretting his non- 
possession of a telephone, that he might be the better able 
to judge of the club’s performance, he says: 

And now, to conclude, we would say some serious words about the very 
peculiar position in which the Apollo Club has from the beginning placed 
itself in its relation to the critical press. The Apollo gives what should 
properly be called private concerts—that is to say, it sells no tickets either 
by private or public sale, but gives its concerts only to its associate mem- 
bers and possibly some few invited guests. But it sends tickets to repre- 
sentatives of the press and—if we do not mistake—expects them to publish 
opinions of its performances, as they do of public concerts. We under- 
stand that it has been the reiterated vote of the members of the club that 
no reserved seats shall be issued for any of its concerts; certainly no re- 
served seats ever have been issued to our knowledge. 

In this the club has exercised its indisputable right to ge its own 
affairs in its own way. But the matter is not quite so simple as it may ap- 
pear. A large proportion of the associate members of the Apollo have 
such an enthusiasm for the sort of music that is its peculiar domain, and 
for the style in which the active members sing such music, that they prefer 
to go very early to the Music Hall on concert nights, and get what best 
seats they can in the rush after the doors are opened, to the plan of having 
reserved seats distributed by lot. The result is that, as the assoc ate mem- 
bership of the club with the tickets to which it has a right almost entirely 
fills the seating capacity of the hall, every decently good seat is occupied 
long before the concert begins. He who arrives at the hour the concert is 
announced for has no chance of finding a good seat vacant. 

Now, it has long been the custom at other concerts (whether private or 
public) to allow critics on the press to choose their own seats at the 
beginning of each season, The same rule obtains at all the theatres. A 
critic is accustomed to his regular seats in every theatre and concert hall 
in the city. He knows from experience how music sounds whea heard 
from them, he feels at home in them. What is more, he does not have to 
go at any particular hour or minuteto claim them, As a rule they are, 
as far as his judgment goes, the best seats in the house. To ask acritic to 
wait in the queue before the doors are opened, in order to get a geod 
seat, or to put up with what pickings he can find if he arrives strictly on 
time, or after time, is simply a breach of ordinary “ showman’'s’’ 
etiquette. Yet this is just what the Apollo Club virtually does ask. 

If the Apollo wishes to have its concerts noticed in the papers on the 
same basis as a fire, a gas explosion or any other private or public calam- 
ity that is reporters’ work. It is a reporter’s business to elbow his way 
through crowds, to be beforehand in gaining what best coign of vantage 
he can, from whence to view in all its details whatever business or catas- 
trophe he may have been detailed to give an account of. Certainly the 
Apollo concerts, private though they be, are occasions of enough public 
interest for any paper to be only too anxious to send a reporter to them to 
wr.te up the program, the numerical strength of chorus and orchestra, the 
names of solo singers, what pieces were applauded, what encores de- 
manded and given, what “ floral tributes’’ offered, who was in the audi- 
ence, and how dressed, &c. But we do not think that this is the sort of 
notice the Apollo wishes, We think that it wishes musical criticism, and 
not mere reporting; and critics are not used to resorting to reporters’ 
subterfuges nor to enduring reporters’ hardships. Critics are accustomed 
to be treated with a certain consideration, It is no good answer to say 
that the critic has as fair a chance at an Apollo concert as anyone else in 
the audience ; elsewhere he has a better chance, and, we may add without 
undue presumption, he has a perfect right to claim it anywhere. 

Now Mr. Apthorp is, it seems to us, right as far as he 
goes, and, if we understand him, he objects to the way the 
club sees fit to dispose of its tickets upon no other ground 
than a disrespectful neglect of the ‘‘ critical press.’’ 

The associate members, we think, should also be recog- 
nized, at least, by a formal bow. 

However, the subject is now being discussed, and there 
is a good chance of some more feasible plan being adopted 
at the next business meeting of the club to be held the 
coming week. 





On Monday evening the Kneisel Quartet gave their fifth 
concert in Union Hall, assisted by Mrs. Helen Hopekirk. 
The program was: Quartet in G, op. 18, No. 2, Beethoven ; 
sonata for piano and ’cello, Mendelssohn ; quintet, in E, 
op. 163, Schubert. 

If possible, each successive appearance of this organiza- 
tion seems more enjoyable than the previous one. At the 
beginning it gave us apparently everything looked for in 
quartet playing—pure intonation, faultless phrasing, abso- 
lute unanimity—in fact, all we were ever taught to expect 
in a perfect reproduction of a perfect creation. 
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The 9 agg of the Beethoven sonata for piano and 
’cello, by Mrs. Hopekirk and Mr. Schroeder, was in every 


way a most delightful one. » 

The sixth concert will be given on Monday evening, 
March 7. The postponed fourth concert, with Mrs. 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, soloist, will be announced later. 

ses 


Mr. de Pachmann gave the last of his series of three 
piano recitals on Thursday afternoon. Chickering Hall 
was full to the last foot of standing room, and the great 


artist was most cordially received. 
In some respects Mr. de Pachmann did not seem to be in 


his usual exuberant condition physically, due, we after- 
ward learned, to an injury which happened to one of his 
fingers, and also to the uncomfortable condition, atmos- 
pherically, of the hall. He was soon himself, however, and 
closed the program with his old time fire. Mr. de Pach- 
mann will give another recital in Chickering Hall on the 
afternoon of Saturday, March 5, when he will play : Sonata, 
op. 54, Beethoven; Rondo Capriccioso, Mendelssohn; 
“‘ Vogel als Prophet ’’ and novellette, op. 21, No. 7, Schu- 
mann ; Fantaisie Impromptu, op. 66, necturne, op. 55, No. 
1, prelude, op. 28, No. 20, two etudes, op. 25, No. 2, and op. 
10, No. 5, mazourka, op. 59, No. 3, berceuse, two waltzes, 
op. 64, No. 2, and op. 70, No. 1, by Chopin; ‘Si oiseau 
j’étais,’’ Henselt ; and ‘‘ Walderauschen,”’ Liszt. 
see 

The Boston Philharmonic Orchestra perpetrated another 
indiscretion on Thursday afternoon. The program was an 
interesting one, made up of the following numbers : Over- 
ture, ‘‘ In the Mountains,’’ Arthur Foote ; aria, for soprano, 
from ‘‘Cing Mars,’’ Gounod; Swedish rhapsodie, No. 1, 
Andreas Hallén; piano concerto, No. 1, in E flat, Liszt; 
divertimento, No. 1, for strings and two horns, Mozart ; 
polonaise, from ‘‘ Mignon,’’ Thomas ; ballet suite, ‘* Fera- 
mors,’’ Rubinstein. The soloists were Mrs. Kathinka Paul. 
sen-White and Mr. Armin W. Doerner. Mr. Arthur Foote 
conducted his own composition, and in the performance of 
it the orchestra reached its highest point of excellence. 
The same faults, precisely, noticeable in the first concert 
given by this organization are apparent te-day. Individu- 
ally there are many capable and accomplished musicians 
among the members of this band—a few of extraordinary 
ability—such as, for instance, Giese, Henry de Séve and 
others, yet good orchestral playing is rarely heard from it. 
With the material at hand, Conductor Listmann should ac- 
complish more satisfactory results. 

Mrs. Paulsen-White was acceptable in her solos, and Mr. 
Doerner would have produced a much better impression in 
the Liszt piano concerto had the triangle caught up with 
the beat sometime during his performance. As it was the 
effect was simply exasperating. 

se es 

Mr. Max Heinrich gave two song recitals Tuesday after- 
noon and evening in Steinert Hall. As an interpreter of 
German Lieder few known singers are his equals. The 
accompaniments (for he always plays his own) we frankly 
admit we have never heard played with greater skill or in 
better taste. He deserved larger audiences than he drew. 
Such programs and such singing are not offered to the 
Boston public any too often, and when such opportunities 
do present themselves they should be taken advantage of. 

*- *+ £* 

Mr. C, F. Webber started last week on a tour of some 
length through New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana. 

Mr. Webber will lecture on vocal effects and illustrate by 
singing songs from all schools. The plan, which is original 
with Mr. Webber, has been eagerly adopted by many of 
the largest colleges and schools. 

*?2e © @ 

We observe with pleasure the growing success of Miss 
Villa Knox, a young Boston girl, who within the first year 
of her experience before the public has sung nearly every 
class of réle, and with unusual ability. As Miss Lillian 
Russell’s understudy she sang leading worksin the ‘‘ Grand 
Duchess,’”’ ‘‘ Poor Jonathan’’ and other Casino successes 
of last season; ‘‘Lola,”’ in the ‘‘ Rusticana,’’ and after 
Mrs. L’Allemand left the company, ‘‘Santuzza.’’ In the 
present absurdity, ‘* Uncle Celestin,’’ she has done both the 
boy, now played by Miss Gerrish, and ‘‘Mme. de Belfon- 
taine. In the latter part she is on the stage but ten min- 
utes, yet in that short time scores a great success, With a 
beautiful face and figure, well bred manner added to her 
pronounced ability as a vocalist, Miss Knox is far on the 
road to that degree of success and popularity enjoyed by 
but few of the most gifted women on the stage. 

esse 8 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch announce a recital to be 
given in Chickering Hall on the evening of February 24, 
when they will be assisted by Master Alexander Friedman 
(violin). oes 

At the extra concert to be given by the members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for their own benefit, ‘‘spe- 
cially attractive features’’ are promised. The ‘principal 
feature”’ of all, it is rumored, will be Paderewski. 


see 
Paderewski’s sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth piano 
recitals are advertised for February 23, 24, 25 and 27 in 
Music Hall. 





From an Old Contributor. 


: Heaven, A. D. 1832, 42, 2, 13. 
Editors Musical Courter : 


N equal division of the spoils ought to hold 
good even in church. Any man with good sense 
knows that if they did not have good music the preacher 
would not draw a hundred people to hear him, and yet in 
spite of the fact that some preachers have the courage to 
preach this idea, you will find upon investigation that the 
salaries range about like this in most churches (New York 
excepted) : 
Preacher, $3,000. 
Organist, $350. 
Janitor, $200. 
And the janitor does more real work than the others. 
Ezra. 








Paris Musical Items. 
Paris, February 7, 1892. 

E are at present in the midst of the miisi- 

cal season, a perfect round of concerts, musicales, 

&c. We had two weeks ago a very enjoyable performance 

of Bach’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio” given at the Vaudeville 

Theatre, with a small but efficient orchestra and chorus 

and with Mrs. Deschamps, Miss Montaland, Messrs. Anguez 

and Warmbrodt, and Alexander Guilmant at the organ. 

The performance was very fine, notwithstanding the bad 

acoustics of the theatre, the singing of the contralto and 

bass soloists, Deschamps and Anguez, being the strongest 

feature. There were gathered a brilliant audience. I 

noticed among others Mrs. Krauss, Mrs. Miolan Carvalho, 

Pauline Viardot, Massenet, Gounod and several other 
notables. 

I heard the first performance of the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”’ given at the Opéra Comique with Calve, the original 
«‘Santuzza,’’ besides we had Gibert as ‘ Turridu,’’ and 
Miss Villefroy as ‘‘ Lola,’’ and Bouvet as ‘‘Alfio.”” There 
was a large and appreciative audience and the opera went 
through with so much dash and spirit that it made a won. 
derful hit, and it is being played three times each week. 
The charming little two act opera ‘Lalla Rookh,’’ by 
David, 1s being played in connection with the ‘*Cavalleria,”’ 
and makes a very nice contrast toit. It is well placed on 
the stage, the leading part of ‘Lalla Rookh”’ being sung 
by Miss Villefroy, a very handsome lady with a superb 
voice. I hear she is a débutante this season. She sang the 
part at a rehearsal on trial and was immediately engaged. 
At the Grand Opera they are doing a round of old operas. 

On February 29, the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Rossini, ** William Tell’’ will be played by a star cast 
embracing Bosman, Deschamps, Duc, Plangon, Delmas 
Berardi, Vaugez, Affre and Renaud. The pas de trois ty- 
rolienne is to be danced by Misses Subra and Mauri and 
Mr. Vasquez. At the Renaissance Theatre the comic opera 
‘‘Asmodée’’ has been withdrawn and ‘La Jolie Parfum. 
euse,”’ of Offenbach, with Mrs. Simon Girard in the title 
role, substituted. A new opera is to be produced at the 
Folies Dramatiques (‘‘La Cocard Tricolore’’), with Mrs. 
Leloir Thullier and other favorites in the cast. On Sunday 
afternoon I went to the Lamoureux concert, which had a 
very interesting program, including the ‘‘ Eroica’’ symphony 
of Beethoven and selections from Wagner. The prelude to 
‘* Parsifal’’ was superbly given. Lamoureux showed himself 
familiar with the traditions of the score. Alsothe Vorspiel 
to the third act of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde’ The 
English horn solo was played as I have never heard it 


was given. 


played before. 

Miss Landis was the soloist, and sang the andante from 
Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Samson and Dalila’? and ‘*La Hostesse 
d’Arabe ”’ of Bizet. She has a lovely mezzo soprano voice 
and was a favorite with the audience. The only drawback 
to the contert was the wretched ventilation in the hall, it 
being so very warm and the hall so crowded that before 
the concert was finished the atmosphere was intolerable. 

On Tuesday evening of each week we generally attend 
musicales given at the house of Mrs. Moreau, an Ameri- 
can lady, formerly of Chicago, a very brilliant solo pianist 
and pupil of Breitner, who plays magnificently, and 
at her charming evenings one meets most of the American 
colony, besides hearing most delightful music. 

On last Friday afternoon Mr. Frank Holman, the artist, 
and Mr. Holman Black gave one of their first ‘‘ at homes’”’ 
in their delightful studio, 16 Avenue Bréteuil, near the Dome 
des Invalides, in the Latin Quarter. Among the artists assist- 
ing were Miss Lillian Devlin, a Marchesi pupil from Austra- 
lia, whe sang some charming French songs, her diction be- 
ing especially fine; Miss Gertrude Edwards, a pupil of 
Juliani, sang an aria of Bellini; Mr. Jerome, tenor, pupil of 
Tropadello, sang ‘‘ Salve Dimora;’’ Mr. Black sang ‘‘ Fond 
Heart, Farewell,” accompanied by Hope Temple, the com- 
poser. There were piano solos by Miss Kincaid, of Troy ; 
Geo. McGrath, of Brooklyn ; Miss Belinska, the celebrated 
Polish pianist, and a violin solo by the clever little Miss 
Leonora Jackson, a miss of only fourteen years, a pupil of 
the conservatoire* (Paris), who will make her mark. She 
expects to remain here for two years and is accompanied 
by her mother, a teacher (vocal) from Chicago. Among 
the people present were Miss Hope Temple, Miss Kate 





Greatorex, Miss Ella Schenk, Mr. A. A. Anderson, the artist; 
Mrs. Theodore Stanton, Mr. Wilmarth, Miss Blanche Tay- 
lor, Miss Maud Young, Mr. and Mrs. Will Taylor, Mrs. A, 
B. Young, Mrs. and Miss Driver, of Cambridge. 

By kind invitation of my friend, Mr. J. H. Haynie, the 
correspondent of several American papers here, we at- 
tended a musicale given at the house of Marie Sasse, in the 
Rue Nouvelle ; we heard some of her best pupils—the best 
being Miss Minnie Tracy, an American girl who has already 
made a success in opera last season at Geneva; Miss 
Pack, of the Grand Opera, and Miss Sedgwick, also an 
American. The pupils were assisted by Messrs. Affre and 
Duc, from the Opera in duos and trios. I understand that 
‘*Lohengrin” at the Opera, has been so very successful 
that the ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ will be produced later, with Rose 
Caron as ‘‘Eva,’’ Lassalle as ‘* Hans Sachs” 
Dyck as ‘‘Walter;”’ also we areto have ‘ Salammbo,”’ 
with Caron in the title rdle, and Saint-Saéns’ ‘Samson 
and Dalila 
makes her entrée on her return from Nice. 
with Mr. Alexander Guilmant, the celebrated organist, and 


and Van 


and ‘* Herodiade,”’ in which last opera Melba 
Lam studying 


expect to remain with him until my return to America. 
WiLt TAYLor, 


An Interesting Communication. 
To the Editors of the Musical Courier , 

EING much flattered by the invitation of the 

directors of the New York Philharmonic Society to play 
the Hummel septet at the first concert of their semi-centen- 
niai anniversary, which was played by Mr. William Schar- 
fenburg at the first concert given by the society, I thought 
the inclosed particulars of my appearances at the concerts 
of the society might be interesting to your readers. 


Most truly yours, RICHARD HOFFMAN. 





116 West Forry-ruirp srreer, February 17, 1808 

Sixth season, first concert, November 27, 1847--Mendelssohn, concerto 
G minor, 

Seventh season, first concert, December 2, 1848—-Weber, Concertstiick 

Twelfth season, third concert, March 4, 1854-—-Chopin, concerto in E 
romance and rondo, 

Fourteenth season, third concert, March 1, 1856—Mendelssohn, op. @ 
capriccio brillante. 

Seventeenth season, fifth concert, April 30, 1850—Mendelssohn, serenade 
and rondo ; Litolff, Spinnlied ; Chopin, polonaise, A flat 

Eighteenth season, fourth concert, March 16, 1861--Mozart, concerto, D 
minor; Vedesco, ** Le Passé¢ ;’’ Lubeck, grand polonaise 

Twentieth season, fifth concert, April 26, 1862—Mozart, concerto, D 
minor ; Hummel, cadenzas. 

Twenty-first season, fifth concert, April 25, 1868—Mendelssohn, con 
certo, D minor ; Heller, * Promenade d'un Solitaire ;'' Chopin, polonaise, 
A flat. 

Twenty-second season, fifth concert, April 28, 1864—Hummel, concerto, 
A minor, 

Twenty-third season, fourth concert, March 11, 1865—-Beethoven, third 
concerto, C minor ; Moscheles’ cadenzas, 

Twenty-fourth season, fourth concert, March 10, 1866—-Mendelssohn, 


concerto, G minor, 


Twenty-sixth season, November 16, 1867— Mozart, D minor concerto 


Twenty-eighth season, April, 1869--Mendelssohn, D minor concerto. 

Twenty-ninth season, January 7, 1871—Beethoven, C minor concerto ; 
Bennett, barcarolle, fourth concerto 

Thirtieth season, May 4, 1872—Mozart, concerto, A major. 

Thirty-first season, March 15, 1873— Weber, Concertsttick 

Thirty-sixth season, March 9, 1878—-Beethoven, C minor concerto 

Thirty-seventh season, March 8, 1879—Brtick, F major concerto 

Forty-third season, February 14, 1885— Mozart, D minor concerto 


Fiftieth season, April 21, 1892--Hummel septet 

These concerts took place in the following concert halls : 
Apollo Rooms, near Canal street; Tabernacle, near Leon- 
ard street ; Chinese Assembly Rooms, near Spring street; 
Niblo’s Saloon and Theatre, near Houston street ; Irving 
Hall, Fourteenth street; Academy of Music, Fourteenth 
street, and the last at the Metropolitan Opera 
Thirty ninth street. 


House, 


Rosa Czillag Dead.—Vienna, February 22.—Yester 
day there died here at the age of fifty-eight years Rosa 
Czillag, the opera singer. 

Her voice was a mezzo soprano of extraordinary power 
and compass, ranging easily from the F on the second line 
in the bass clef to the B flat above the first ledger line in 
the treble, which unusual compass enabled her to sing with 
success such widely different parts as ‘‘ Fides’ in ‘‘ Le Pro 
phéte,’”’ ‘*Lucrezia’’ in ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia” and ** Linda” 
in ** Linda di Chamouni.” 


” 


When quite a young girl Mrs. Czillag married the late 
celebrated Prestidigitator Herrmann, father of the present 
magician of the same name, but after a brief period of 
married life was divorced from him. 

About eighteen years ago the prima donna lost her voice 
and was dismissed from the Grand Opera at Vienna, when 
she sank into oblivion, after having been the bright par 
ticular star of Covent Garden, La Scala, and the opera 
houses of Paris, Madrid and Vienna. 

For some years she supported herself by giving lessons 
in singing ; but of late even that resource failed her, and 
she was reduced to such poverty that she could not quit 
her lodging for want of decent clothing. 

Her last days were spent in hunger and distress of the 
keenest kind, and to add to her misery about twe years 
ago she became a helpless cripple. 

To-morrow the woman at whose feet all Europe wor- 
shipped will be buried in a pauper’s grave, unless, indeed, 
the musicians of Vienna provide her remains with a more 
fitting funeral,—‘* World.” 
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A Correction from Mrs. Thurber. 
RS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER writes to 
Tue Musica Courier to correct a statement which 
appeared in its columns, to the effect that Miss Alison 
Marian Fernie had received ‘a flattering offer’’ from the 
National Conservatory to give vocal instruction. Miss 
Fernie was not offered a position as a teache7, but merely a 


free scholarship. 


Still Another. 
New York, Febuary 20, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

Dear Sir—You have hit the nail squarely on the head in 
your article of ‘* Music Criticism and City Editors.”” The 
city editor may think that his readers do not care for any but 
sensational and the petty news of the day, but it is a sad 
error to believe that all readers of the dailies are satisfied 
with journalism that gives no food for thought and reflec. 
tion and but scant, and in most cases stupid, worthless 
opinions and records of art matters, especially on music, 
which among the fine arts is the most popular, and has by far 
the greatest number of devotees, students and professionals, 
who take great pleasure in ably written, instructive and an- 
alytical criticisms, which they and. all people of refinement 
prefer to commonplace topics of everyday life. 

In one sense the city editor is right, and that is, that 
very few of the better class care to read music criticisms in 
our daily press, unless they be written by Floersheim, 
Krehbiel, Finck or Henderson, the four leaf clover of our 
metropolitan music journalists. (Rather than read silly 
musical bosh, read the descriptions of price fights, nasty 
court cases, horse races, rough sports and other low grade 
affairs to which our daily press cheerfully devotes columns 
of space. Have readers no right to ask to be also elevated 
and slush of everyday life by the daily 
Jos. STEINBERGER, 


above the mire 


press? Yours truly, 


Music Across the Ocean. 


Lonvon, February 22, 
HE approaching season of opera in this city 
promises to be one of the most admirable ever given 
in England. Sir Augustus Harris has been confined to the 
house since his return from Hamburg, but he has occupied 
the period of enforced seclusion in formulating and com 
pleting his plans for his next season of grand opera at 
Covent Garden, German opera, as is now well known, will 
be the chief characteristic of the season, and it is the inten. 
tion of Sir Augustus Harris.to make the subscription for 
the German opera distinct from the rest. There will thus 
be a season within a season. 
At the outset a cycle of German operas will be tried, 
probably consisting of ‘* Das Rheingold,’’ ‘* Die Walkire,”’ 
Tristan und Isolde," 


‘* Siegfried,’’ ‘* Gotterdimmerung, 
** Fidelio "’ 
of these as appear to be most to the popular taste will find 
German opera will in all 


and ** Der Trompeter von Sakkingen,’’ and such 


a place in the regular répertoire. 
probability be given at least twice a week, Wednesday 
being one of the regular nights. As for the rest of the sea. 
son, Sir Augustus Harris’ outline scheme provides for what 
should be a most popular succession of favorites—‘ Lohen. 
grin,”’ ** Faust,’’ ** Romeo et Juliette,’’ ** Die Meistersinger,”’ 
**Aida,’’ **Manon,"’ *‘Le Prophéte’’ and the best of the 
popular operas. 
either ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ or '‘L’Amico Fritz’’ in the 


There is no intention at present to include 


list. 

The arrangements made in Hamburg should result in an 
excellent ensemble—for the German operas at least. The 
chorus and a certain proportion of the orchestra will come 
over for the season, and Mr. Bittong will act as manager 
for the Wagner music dramas, The name of the conductor 
has not, se far, been divulged, but Dr. Hans Richter will 
The company will be 
exceptionally strong with regard to tenors at least, the con- 
tracts still running providing for the attendance of Jean 
de Reszké and Van Dyck, and Sir Augustus Harris has 
also engaged Alvary, whose ‘‘Siegfried’’ is expected to 
make the season famous in the annals of opera, and a con- 
tract with De Lucca is now on the way. 

The soprani and contralti will include Miss Eames, Miss 
Calve, who will play ‘‘Manon;"’ MissjKatti Bettaque, the 
noted Mrs. Klafsky, Miss Telcki, Mrs. Arasep and Giulia 
Revogli, The basses and baritones will be, among others, 
Edouard de Reszké, Abramoff, Wiegand, Lissmann, Greve 
and Laudan. Certainly, if enterprise counts for anything, 
Sir Augustus Harris’ forthcoming season should be worthy 
of the most liberal support. 

Cosima Wagner is more than hopeful of bringing to 
early fruition the cherished wish of Richard Wagner of 
establishing at Bayreuth a training school for dramatic 
singing. As every Wagnerian knows, the idea had taken 
deep root in Wagner’s mind, and it was only his untimely 
death nine years ago that prevented a start being made. 
* Parsifal,’’ the crowning work of the master, had been 
produced in the previous July, but the time which inter- 
vened between this and the sad event was all too short for 
the consummation of his plans. Rehearsals for this year’s 


not occupy that important position, 


festival at Bayreuth will commence on June 15, the first 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





| performance, being promised for July 21. In spite of the 
fact that last year’s production of ‘*Tannhauser’’ cost 
550,000 marks, new scenery is now being painted for this 


year’s performances,—‘‘ Times.”’ 








Correspondence. 








For Marchesi. 
Sr. Paur, February 11, 1892. 

HERE is no little talk in musical circles over a sensa- 

tional letter written by Miss Daisy Davidson, and published in a 
recent issue of the St. Paul “Globe,” relative to Marchesi and her 
methods of vocal instruction, The writer in the most presumptuous man- 
ner undertakes to deride the famous teacher, and in the most conceited 
fashion explained wherein the instruction is faulty and how it should be 
carried on, She furthermore makes assertions which, from direct corre- 
spondence with the world renowned teacher, are proved to be entirely 
false. We refer to the money paid for lessons » hich she alleges were not 
received at the time of her daughter's death, At that time Marchesi, 
during the first weeks of her bereavement, was so utterly prostrated by 
the terrible blow that she felt it was impossible to engage in her usual 
duties. Accordingly she informed her pupils that she would not receive 
money for lessons lost through her inability to give them. 

Whether Miss Davidson lost any lessons from her own ideas in regard 
to class ‘instruction we do not know. To a dispassionate reader of the 
shameful letter it sounds like the emanations of a disappointed aspirant for 
lyric honors, Of course it can in no wise injure Marchesi, and we trust 
that it will not detract from the famous teacher's good opinion of Ameri- 
ca’s young ladyhood, It is not often that such high headed presumption 
is exhibited. It would bea bad comment on American girls if such were 
the case. Marchesi needs no champions, but such sensational letters as 
the one alluded to should recoil upon the writers. In this instance the 
airing it will receive should caution other vain amateurs that the extension 
and cultivation of the art of music do not depend upon any minimum of 
talent they may possess. A musician and artist could never have writ- 
Acton Horton. 


ten such a letter, 
—_—_— ht om 


Music in Cleveland. 


C.ieve ann, February 15, 1892. 

HE Star Course brought to Cleveland last week for 

their first appearance in this city the New York Symphony Or- 

chestra. It is needless to say that there was considerab'e eagerness 

among both musicians and the public to hear the work of this organiza- 

tion, of which much had been talked but which was to Cleveland musi- 

cians and citizens unknown by actual performance. And it is of course 

understood ere I say it, that the expectations of the concert goers were 

fully realized and words of commendation of the performance of the play- 
ers were heard from every quarter. 

The concerted numbers included Liszt's ** Les Préludes,”’ the allegretto 
from Beethoven's seventh symphony, the prelude to the third act of 
* Die Meistersinger "' and Schubert's *‘ Military March,” and in each one 
was apparent the same careful, painstaking, thorough work, which of 
necessity produces results which, if not reaching the acme of brilliancy 
shown in the performance of one other orchestra in America, are, to say 
the least, not only enjoyable in presenting these masterpieces as a unit, 
but instructive in the attention to detail which is uniformly displayed. 
We are not offered enough of this kind of orchestral work in Cleveland, 
or, rather, are not willing to pay for what would be offered us, so that 
with all our musical culture, we are not, as a city, so uniformly capable of 
appreciating such work as we should be ; though in this I do not mean to 
speak deprecatingly of the musicians of Cleveland, but to characterize the 
people here as a whole. 

To repeat, the}work of the players was excellent ; the several orchestral 
numbers were warmly received and the Military March brought to a 
spirited ending a most uniformly commendable program. 

The soloists were Mr, Brodsky, Mrs. Poole and Mr. Hekking. Mr. 
Brodsky's first number was the andante and finale from Mendelssohn's 
concerto and on his second appearance he gave Chopin's E flat nocturne 
and Spanish Dances of Sarasate. The concerto was given a splendid ren- 
dition, and, barring a tendency of the orchestra to overpower the soloist 
in one or two places, was as fine a piece of work as has been heard here 
for some time. He was compelled to bow his acknowledgments three 
times, It must be said with regard to the Chopin number that in this he 
was not quite so pleasing. The simple beauty of the composition was 
marred by the introduction of short cadenzas and an elaboration of the 
original one near the close, which liberties, while displaying the artist’s 
facility of execution, detracted from the inherent loveliness of this gem 
and substituted something more material but less genuinely pleasing, 
The last number was finely done. 

Mrs. Poole appeared but once, giving the gypsy song from ** L’Amico 
Fritz.’’ This was an immediate favorite with the audience, and the lady 
was forced to respond to an encore, which she did with a simple ballad, 
Her powerful but sweet voice and her charming manner were highly 
pleasing, and it would have been much appreciated had she appeared 
again. Mr. Hekking's number was the ‘cello obligato in Volkmann's 
serenade for strings, in which his broad, pure tone produced a most im- 
pressive effect. 

Next week we have the third Philharmonic concert, which promises to 


be excellent. C. 
mone — + = 


Philadelphia Correspondence. 


Puitapetrni, February 6, 1892. 
HE events of the week were the song recital of Max 
Heinrich at the new Century Club, in which he sang Schubert's 
** Serenade,’’ Mackenzie's ** Spring Song,"’ Brahms’ ** Die Allmacht"’ and 
various other selections; the New York Philharmonic Club, with Marion 
S. Weed, in a concert at Association Hall ; Carl Gaertner’s second concert, 
organ recitals at Drexel Institute by various local performers, and the 
Philadelphia Chorus in ‘* The Creation” and “The Desert’’ at the 
Academy of Music. The performance by the Philadelphia Chorus, con- 
sisting of Parts I. and II. of Haydn's oratorio ** The Creation” and 
David's ** The Desert'’ was meagrely patronized and generally ineffec- 
tive, 

The soloists were Miss De Vere, Ivan Morowski, Leonard EB, Auty and 
Miss Ada Williams, reader. 

Miss De Vere sang well, but the work of the other soloists did not rise 
above mediocrity. ‘' The Desert"’ is an interesting work, and it has not 
been given in Philadelphia for so many years that it was practically a 
novelty. It is scored for byt one soloist, the tenor, but Mr. Auty was un- 
equal to his opportunities. Miss Williams recited the unscored verses of 
the ode. 

Next week's program consists of “ Romeo et Juliette” by Abbey & 
Grau Company, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Adamowski Quartet, con- 
cert by St. Andrew's Choral Society, with Galassi, baritone, and Constan- 
tin Sternberg, pianist, and concert by Emma Thursby Company. 

Through the en rprise of Gustav Hinrichs Philadelphia will have a 














duction of M i’s “ L’Amico Fritz’ ” early in March, for which 
Galassi has been engaged to sing the r6le of ** David.” 
The project for the establishment of a permanent orchestra in this city 
has met with very little encouragement and | suppose the proposed Sun- 
day night concerts will meet with the same fate. A. H. 





Pwitapevruia, February 18, 1892. 
HE largest audience of the season crowded the Acad- 
emy of Music Monday evening last, on the occasion of the fourth 
concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Nikisch conducted in his usual careful manner and the concert was 
in every way an enjoyable one. 

Miss Geraldine Morgan, a violinist new to Philadelphia audiences, was 
the soloist and, though overweighted by the Bruch concerto, showed 
much talent and skill and was very well received. 

The orchestra was heard in Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony in E flat, 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘ Don Juan"’ fantasia and in three Slavonic dances by 
Dvorak, 

The fourth concert a the Adamowski Quartet was given in Hasletine's 
Galleries Monday afternoon, The program included Haydn's quartet in 
D major, No. 8; a Schumann quartet, and several songs by Mrs. Julie L. 
Wyman. 

The fourth annual concert of St. Andrew's Choral Society was given 
under the direction of William R. Barnes at Musical Fund Hall. The 
soloists were : Galassi, baritone; Constantin Sternberg, pianist ; Emil F. 
Schmidt, violinist ; Miss Emily Stuart, contralto; Miss Emma Sniffen, 
soprano, and the Ariel Ladies’ Quartet ; Miss Emma Thursby, with the 
assistance of Ollie Torbett, violinist ; Gustav Thalberg, tenor; Arthur 
Donaldson, baritone, and Isidore Moquist, pianist. 

The second performance of grand opera by the Abbey & Grau Company 
took place on Thursday evening when ‘* Romeo et Juliette’’ was sung in 
French with Eames, Bauermeister, De Vigne and Jean de Reszké, Marta- 
poura, Magini, Colletti, Capoul, Vinche, Vaschetti and Rinaldini. 

A very interesting series of organ recitals has been inaugurated at the 
Drexel Institute, 

The following is a sample program performed by Frederick Maxson : 
Double chorus from ‘ Samson,” “ Fixed in His everlasting 

eet ds ihc: <onnoc babaccios$sieiere-bee cinter 
Po A A Oe Perey Ti TPM cies eee ere 
Sonata pontificale.. .........6.0seeee 

Allegro moderato, 

Adagio. 

Marche pontificale. 

Fugue (fanfare). 
Air with variations 
* Storm and Prayer "’ 
Paque, “ Fleuries”’ 
SE, © NEE” car vcd goctateapeah oe9eseeh eereeuasedrcensend: $3 
“ Marche Funtbre d'une Marionnette"’..... 
** Jubel"’ overture. 
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Nashville News. 
Nasuvitie, Tenn., February 8, 1892. 
HE capacity of Watkins Hall was taxed to its utmost 
on the evening of the 5th inst. and standing room was at a pre- 
mium, Scharwenka'’s appearance was the signal for a round burst of 
hearty applause, The following program was magnificently rendered : 





ey CUNO sas cine: 09 nndsurenp s¥04 = ergqeneebansesdewbniadan Chopin 

Depress GUE EATER. i556 vavccecscpneesenvese’ evaccevestes Schubert 

ENE Ms dcn.csdevapces's cheba Apecceticccloes buen tanders Schumann 

WOME OP Wasi ids ccsviccvcccccnscesepsbbisnviperecnbeueepebie cbee’ Chopin 

Sonate, 00. OF, F MMOS 0g. 6 sce sarcdicascdcveses emesee sevens Beethoven 

Legend, op, 5, No, 1 

I ARE, ss, ok 059055 0>08 bbe: 40s. eoerbaurene Xaver Scharwenka 

Valse Caprice, op. 31 

Wiser GeGe G08 8s ook tt Celdcins. . 
shi cabi sie rin deides abit Liszt 


“Tell overture (d ‘aprie Rossini)... “t 
Here is a man that is “ music to the very core,”’ As you hear him you 
are not thinking of ‘* technic,” “ finish,’’ ‘* twelve hours’ daily work,’’&c. 
His delightful execution is all grace and ease, giving one the greatest 
possible enjoyment. 

The interpretation of Beethoven's sonata was the feature of the even- 
ing, and in this Scharwenka proves the triumphant master of the instru- 
ment as well as the born musician that he is. 

Of his own compositions rendered we like the “ Legend” best, as it 
tends to show more depth of thought. 

Scharwenka's recital was by far the best treat, musically speaking, we 
have had since the great musicians d' Albert and Sarasate visited us. 

After the concert Scharwenka was tendered a delightful little wine sup- 
per atthe Maxwell, at which German was the only language spoken. 
I don't know whether he requested it or not, but just think of all the “ nice 
things ’’ he might have heard—or perhaps he has other sort of sense as 
well as music sense. 

On the 15th inst, a concert will be given at the Vendome for the benefit 
of Miss Lillie Wooten, who intends leaving for New York to cultivate her 
voice. She is the possessor of a very deep contralto, and there is no rea- 
son, with proper study, why she should not do something with it. 

Planquette’s operetta, ‘* The Pretty Cantiniere,” is being actively re- 
hearsed and will be produced in the near future by Nashville amateurs, 

Bernarpi, 
-_——- ——e 


Toronto Letter. 
Toronto, February 15, 1892. 
HE ordinary run of everyday affairs—church, benevo- 
lent society and pupils’ concerts—is always on top, but we have 
had a month’s lull in affairs of consequence, 
*_*s*¢ © 

Except the man who practices on the cornet I think the most annoying 
creature on this mundane sphere is the average elocutionist, He is even 
more irritating in private life than on the platform, He irritates me 
because I can’t help looking at his mouth, which seems always to be 
squaring itself for the delivery of words and in dance 
with rules of iation phasis, &c. If the ordinary—mind,I say 
* the ordinary '’—elocutionist ever forgets that he possesses a diaphragm 
and organs of articulation his facial expression is in direct contradiction 
of the fact. That’s why he gives me an equivalent to ma/ de mer, I re- 
member—but no, that story had better remain in the refrigerator a little 
longer. What I want to say, if I can only get at it,is that whole cart- 
loads of my prejudices against elocutionists in general have been swept 
away. I only hate the average specimen now and since the evening of 
February 9, when a dramatic and humorous recital was given by Miss 
Jessie Alexander, of Toronto, and Mr, Charles Roberts, professor in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Of Mr. Roberts but little need be said, as he has established a wide rep- 
utation which, high as it is, is not higher than he deserves. Miss Alex- 
ander, however, although she has distanced all local competitors and is 
the strongest ‘drawing card"? in Canada, is not equally known in the 
United States, She presents a singularly charming stage presence, 




















petite, graceful and ladylike. These potent attributes, allied to an 
expressive face, clear, ringing and refined voice, constitute an irre- 
sistible array of attractions. She seems almost equally at home in serious 
or humorous readings, possessing, however, a decided bent for the delin- 
eation of Scotch characteristic pieces, and in these she is simply inimitable. 
The program, almost every number of which elicited a recall, was as fol- 
lows: By Miss Alexander—‘* Country Sleighing,” Stedman; ‘*‘ Two 
Scotch Courtships,” Kennedy, and ** Coming of the Bagpipes,”’ Morford. 
Mr. Roberts gave a scene, “* Pauline Paviovna,” Aldrich ; ** Aux Italiens,” 
Owen Meredith; “An Autumnal Reverie,” Burdette, and Coppée’s 
‘* Strike in the Forge.’’ The concluding number was a scene between 
* Sir Peter Teazle” (Mr. Roberts) and “‘ Lady Teazle”’ (Miss Alexander) 
from Sheridan's “School for Scandal,” 

A small orchestra which was i: attend panied some of the 
readings and gave interspersing selections. Miss Alexander always draws 
large audiences, On this occasion not only was every seat occupied, but 
the Pavilion was lined by a large array of ** wall flowers.” 

** *# 








FANTASIA ON WELL-KNOWN ’AIR. 
(From a drawing in “ Grip.’’) 


“Grip,” the comic paper of Canada, not long since bad a cut a dupli- 
cate of which is herewith presented to your readers. It is only fair to say 
that that periodical is not responsible for the following : 

Oh, hirsuty Paderewski ! 
(Which same rhymes with had a loose key) 
Do you use you hair for building 
As hair is used in lime ? 
For when mixed with the piano 
It pays better than guano, 
Since it’s built your reputation 
And wealth that passeth rhyme. 

[Nors.—The poet adapts his jingle to the vulgar instead of to the cor- 
rect pronunciation of Paderewski.} 

*- * * @ 

Paderewski, the particular sensation of this season, played here on 
February 12. ‘After the columns, yes, miles, of review upon this great 
artist which have appeared in Tue Musica Courier it would be absurd, 
as it is unnecessary, that I should indulge in further rhapsodical utter- 
ances, Paderewski is king! Let that suffice. Messrs, Suckling & Sons, 
music dealers, Toronto, were the local managers. A gilt edged firm, 
everything they touch in the way of concerts is certain of success, and on 
this occasion the ordinary seating accommodation of the Pavilion was in- 
sufficient and a large number of camp stools were brought into requisition. 

@. 90.2 


Several years ago a lot of Toronto's fashionable people banded together 
and organized an amateur operatic society called the Harmony Club, 
with Mr. A. Nordheimer as president and several other well-known 
gentlemen as officers and a committee of management. “ Patience,” 
** Pirates of Penzance,” *‘ Iolanthe"’ and several other light works were 
given with great success. This year the club, under Mr. E. W, 
Schuch’s direction, gave one matinée and two evening performances of 
Milloecker’s ‘‘ Beggar Student,’’ on February 12 and 13, at the Grand 
Opera House, I attended on the last night and found that, although 
there were a good many allowances to be made for voices which were 
tired and the usual weaknesses of amateurs, the opera was given a very 
creditable presentation, Of the principals of the cast especially favorable 
mention may be made of Miss Minnie Gaylord (*‘ Laura"’), Others who 
both sang and acted well were: Miss Harper (* Bronislava ‘’), Mr. Bed- 
doe ("* The Beggar Student "’), Mr. Dunstan (“* Enterich"’) and, of course, 
the ever popular and widely known Mr. W. H. Rochester (‘ General 
Ollendorf"’) Large audience were in attendance at every performance 
and I am informed by Mr. A. Nordheimer (president) that a handsome sur- 
plus will remain in the treasury of the club. Smirr. 





Toronto, February 20, 1802. 

Toronto University, the institution over which Sir Daniel Wilson pre- 
sides, has a reputation of which Canadians are justly proud. Its students, 
however, have a well developed regard for the couplet, ** All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,’’ and they occasionally disport themselves as if 
by the devil possessed. Not very long ago an unsightly old wooden fence 
surrounded the Government Department of Education and the Normal 
and Model Schools. It was a veritable eyesore, too much so at any rate 
for the esthetic taste of the Toronto students, and so (this is popular 
rumor) they arose in a body one night and scattered the fence to the four 
winds of heaven. Twelve to fifteen hundred yards of fencing gone in the 
twinkling of an eye! Police? No, sir, the police ‘* weren't in it.” The 
students owned the town on that night and have ever since been blessed 
for their work. 

On Friday evening, February 10, about 100 students of Toronto Uni- 
versity, styling themselves the University Glee Club, challenged public 
attention in a somewhat less pronounced spirit. Assisted by Miss Mary 


Howe (Mrs, Lavin), soprano ; Miss Minnie Gaylord, soprano; Mr. Wm. 
Lavin, tenor, and Mr. F. Boscovitz, pianist, with Mr. E. W. Schuch as 
conductor, they gave a concert at the Pavilion which attracted one of the 
best audiences of the season. The courage of the University Glee Club 
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in securing such an expensive array of solo talent will bear good fruit 
hereafter, as their concerts will rank among the most popular of the 
season. 

As to the individual performances, Mrs, Lavin, Mr. Boscovitz and Mr. 
Lavin, being so well known to your readers, need not be referred to at 
length, They were all received very kindly, with recalls and encores ad 
lib, Miss Minnie Gaylord, who, by the way, is a pupil of Mr. E. W. 
Schuch, enhanced the excellent impression which she made by her singing 
with the Harmony Club a week previously. She has a bright and telling 
voice, which is exercised with a discrimination reflecting creditably on 
her intelligence and teaching. 

The singing of the club was a genuine surprise to me. Boldness and 
solidity of tone, true and musical in its quality and a very fair apprecia- 
tion of the wwances were characteristics hardly to be expected of a body 
of students making no especial claims to musical super-excellence. These 
agreeable features were observable, however, and their discovery is high 
testimony in favor of the club's musical director, Mr. Schuch. 

Speaking of Mr. Schuch reminds me of the fact that he has become one 
of the busiest of our musical men, Between his teaching, singing (he’s one 
of the most popular baritone soloists in Canada) and his duties as choir 
master, Church of the Redeemer, conductor Harmony (Opera) Club, Uni- 
versity Glee Club and Osgoode Glee Club, it must be a serious conundrum 
to find time for such trifles as eating and sleeping. Sarre, 


ee ee 


Chicago Correspondence. 
Feprvary 13, 1892. 
IKE the popular and traditional weather prophet, the 
ground hog, after a season’s slumber I have emerged, seen my 
shadow, and six weeks more of winter’s high pressure are to ensue. Say, 
do you get letters from artists requesting you to notice their work in a 
certain concert, and do they omit the slight formality of inclosing a ticket 
for yourself and your good Frau? This is one of my privileges, and it re 
lieves me from any duty of attendance in the matter, I have avoided 
retailing the stereotyped concerts, as their course is monotonous as day 
and night. 

Mr. Horace Frederick Clark and Mrs. Steininger-Clark have settled in 
Chicago, and Mr, Clark has written some strange, mystical * Impres- 
sions” of Beethoven's sonatas in ‘‘ Music’’ of January and February- 
which will be of great value to students, although there is nothing abso, 
lutely new in his conceptions, 

In the Eltertein (Hans von) and other ‘ keys’’ to the sonatas very 
similar material for poetic analysis is found. I remember hearing Liszt 
give the larger number of the ideas on the ‘ Fantaisie’’ sonata in one of 
his lessons in Weimar, 1880. He followed the synopsis and analysis with 
a performance of the work, revealing many novel touches of originality. 
He (Mr. Clark) is giving in his studio a series of six ‘ conversations”’ 
with music devoted to the study of the Beethoven sonatas, He has 
scoured the field of literature for pointers and readings and contexts to 
the sonatas, and the result is a really useful lesson in imaginative inter- 
pretation and conception. 

The six talks are: 

1, Sonata in E, op. 109, 
The sou!'s sleep, awakening and development. 
2. Sonata in D minor, op. 31, and sonata in F, op. 54, 
The soul's evolution from darkness into light. 
3. Sonata in G, op. 28 (** Pastoral Sonata "’). 
The soul's Sabbath, 
4., Sonata in E flat, op. 7 (‘‘ Optimist ’’). 
The soul's faith in the omniscience of harmony. 
5. The sonatas, op. 27, ** Fantaisie'’ and ** Moonlight.” 
The soul's anticipation of love and the loss of the beloved. 
6. Sonata in E flat, op. 81 (** Caractéristique '’). 
The soul's separation from and union with its beloved. 
**Good-bye. Absence. Return." 

The Clarks are the most ardent disciples of Deppe and intend enlight- 
ening that at present somewhat mis-—or non—understood man’s principles 
of art. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Thompson, of Toronto, are giving ballad recitals 
with the somewhat questionable appendage of the printed patronage 
of about twenty society ladies on the program. I attended the third of 
the series last Monday afternoon, (There will be three more.) Quitea 
varied and pleasing program was offered and quite a compliment paid to 
our native muse. Mr. Thompson sang four very quaint and original 
** Song Pictures,"’ by Eleanor Smith; ‘** Where Go the Boats,”’ ** Windy 
Nights,” ‘The Swing,”’ ** The Quest.”’ Clayton F, Summy publishes 
these songs. Mr. Thompson overforces his voice, at times painfully so, 

I speak frankly of his fault, for I believe him to be capable of much better 
work if he guards his voiee. Mrs. Agnes Thompson sang the “ Intermezzo"’ 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ set to “ All things bright are thine”’ of 
Thomas Moore by Mr, Robert Rutland Manners (puBlisher, Clayton F. 
Summy, Chicago),. Further, ‘* Love's Sonnet,’’ Francis Thorne, and ** Thy 
beaming eyes,’’ by Mr. Thompson, and ** The jealous tear is in thy dear 
eye,’ James H. Rogers (a thoroughly impassioned love ditty), and ** Nor- 
wegian Love Song,"’ R. Huntington, by Mrs. Thompson, who has a fine full 
voice in the lower register and a self possessed, confident delivery. Her 
upper head tones are not yet what they should be, but it isa voice of prom- 
ise. The lady has voice, physique and ambition. Attente! She commit- 
ted the exceedingly bad taste of taking a leaf from Patti's book and sing- 
ing for us as an encore ‘ Home, Sweet Home.” Fie, Mrs, Thompson! 
For Addie to do that is bad enough, but let not all the song birds in the 
land copy after the trick bird. Refrain! refrain! As a legitimate Cana- 
dian production in art Mrs. Thompson's voice is to be welcomed and she 
is to be congratulated and encouraged with her gude mon in their good 
idea of the ballad recital. 

I went to the Lincoln Council fifth celebration of the natal day of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, I went to hear Miss Theodora Pfafflin, soprano, I was 
surprised, and agreeably so, by her charming appearance and bearing, 
her evident vocal gifts and her excellent technical and coloratura train- 
ing. She sang the polonaise from Thomas’ * Mignon"’ with the surety of 
a veteran and followed up her success in the more showy genre with the 
sweet and soulful * Preghiera"’ of Tosti, in which her low tones were as 
deliciously round and rich as were her high B flat, B and C sparklingly 
brilliant and crystalline in timbre, I do not know who cultivated Miss 
Pfafflin's voice, but whoever it was I congratulate with all my heart. 
This promising young lady isa daughter of Mr, Theodore Pfafflin, now 
with Chickerings. 

She is to study in Europe and I think we may look out for another 
American prima donna, She resembles Van Zandt in style, but her voice 
is rounder, fuller and her low notes more fully developed, The Preisch 
Glee Club, J. Allen Preisch director, made its début, 1 presume, to judge 
from their singing. The club numbers forty-five males. They make 
about volume enough for a dozen voices. The timidity and lack of 
power in the ensemble are, 1 presume, owing to lack of experience and 
training. There is good material in the club, but what it needs is drill 
work, rehearsals—not concerts. The Apollo Quartet, Messrs, W. R. 
Koot, W. I. Fairman, C. H. M. Tobey, J. Allen Preisch, sang the 
* Invocation”’ (“ Lord’s Prayer") in a delightfully expressive manner. 
That little bit of singing was, next to the polonaise of Miss Pfafflin, the most 
enjoyable surprise we have had for some time. I am glad to be able to 
announce that we are to hear the grand Auditorium organ in a series of 
recitals, This is a step much to be commended, 

I am glad that the keys of the master work of science and art in our 
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Auditorium are not to become yellow from being unused. Mr, Frederick 
Archer gave the first recital about two weeks ago. He was unfamiliar 
with the stupendous mechanism of the instrument and got considerably 
consommé at times. Archer is a giant on the organ, but his program was 
about on a par with the artistic state of Kaffirland, Clarence Eddy gave 
the second recital on Thursday, February 11, to a very limited house. 
It is difficult to enthuse the masses in grand organ music, For my part, it 
moves my very soul within me. I was especially desirous of hearing Mr. 
Eddy, but as I have not a reserve fund for the purchasing of tickets for 
every kind of musical entertainment, and as no tickets were placed at my 
disposal, I did not attend. I wish some managers would kindly note that, 
although Tue Musica. Courter comes out but once a week, to the artists 
performing its opinion and influence are more important and valuable, 
from a true art standpoint, than that of many others who on account of 
advertising interests are induced to smear on taffy and varnish, 

Mr, Eddy's program was varied and novel, Oskar Wermann’s sonata, 
C minor ; Christmas carol, Gade; scherzo symphonique, Guilmant ; con- 
cert piece, Thiele, &c, Mr. Eddy knows every pipe of the organ, having 
practically baptized it, so he would not be hampered by mechanical de- 
tail. Frederic W. Root's ninth annual concert took place last Wednesday. 
Interesting features from his training classes were introduced. The 
Marum String Quartet gave us the Beethoven quartet & minor, op. 50 (No 
2), Schumann A major, op. 41 (No. 3), and Mozart quintet E flat major, op. 
109. On Thursday, February 4, I again had the bad luck to be prevented 
from attending the second Bendix Quartet. I hope to be at the third 
The Hans Christian Andersen Monument Association and Scandinavian 
Society gave a fine concert for their fund January 29, and the society ap- 
pears periodically under Hyllested, Three recitals by Paderewski next 
week, I intend giving you Chicago's opinion in a comprehensive letter 
next week, The symphony for this week is ** Im Waide,’’ Raff, * Corio- 
lanus"’ overture selections, Miss Ida Klein, Last week, Bach concerto, 
Max Bendix ; G major concerto, Aus der Ohe; symphony D minor (No 
4), Schumann ; overtures, ‘‘ Sakuntala,’”’ and “* Meiusine.”” Remenyi has 
been here ; his best number was concerto romantique, Godard ; otherwise 
he was “ the same old —~— "’ 

The number of music teachers and pupils flocking to Chicago is tremen- 
dous and the field is full. Just tell all musicians keep away from 
Chicago, It isa grand city, but all the music pupils in America do not 
congregate there, It is no uncommon thing to note thata prominent 
teacher of piano, organ or voice will travel a day and night to and ditto 
from a one night recital engagement. Now the plain truth is, very busy 
professors will not do this. What is the inference? 

** Music "’ keeps up its delightful standard of excellence and | believe that 
** Music ’’ has ** come to stay.” 

I have been requested by several notable musicians to write a critical 
notice for the Courier of Dr, Belling’s article in January and February 
numbers, * Plato’s Position with Reterence to Art,’’ I will do this, but 
must have a little more leisure before attacking such a welcome, though 
severe, labor of love. 

In honor of our grand Auditorium organ | 
musical miscellany with the following poem 

THE GREAT ORG 
Then swells the organ up through choir and nave, 
The music trembled with an inward thrill 
Of bliss at its own grandeur, Wave on wave 
The flood of mellow thunder rose, until 
The hushed air shivered with the shock it gave ; 
Then pausing for a moment it stood still, 
And sank and rose again, to burst in spray 
That wandered into silence far away 


would fain close Chicago 


AN. 


Like to a mighty heart the music seems, 
That yearns with melodies it cannot speak ; 
In the agony of effort it doth break, 
Yet triumphs breaking. On it rushed and streamed 
And wantoned in its might, as when a lake, 
Long pent among the mountains, bursts its walls 
And in one crowding gush leaps forth and falls 


Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air 
As the huge bass kept gathering heavily, 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair 
And with its hoarse growl shakes the low hung sky 
It grew up like a darkness everywhere, 
Filling the vast cathedral, Suddenly 
From the dense mass a boy's voice broke 
Like lightning, and the full toned choir awoke, 


Through gorgeous windows shone the sun aslant, 
Filling the church with gold and purple mist, 
Meet atmosphere to bosom the rich chant, 
Where fifty voices in one strain did twist 
Their varicolored soul, which sang abyssed 
In the warm music cloud, while far below 
The organ heaved its surges to and fro, 


W. WaucH LAuper, 
3625 Forest avenue, Chicago, 
—=—_- oe 
Baltimore Music. 
‘ Bat 
T the fourth concert of the Baltimore Sympheny Or- 


chestra, Mr. Ross Jungnickel conductor, a highly interesting pro 


rimore, February 19, 1802 


gram was presented to a large and appreciative audience at the Academy 


of Music. The program was as follows 
Overture, ‘‘ In Autumn”’ (first time) Grieg 
Symphonic poem, * Phaéton"’ R » Saint-Saéns 
Violin concerto in G minor Bruch 
Miss Leonora von Stosch 
* Cavalleria Rusticana"’ (by request) Mascagni 
Prelude. 
Intermezzo sinfonico 
Violin solo, ** Gypsy Dance’ Sarasate 
Slavonic Dances (second series, first time) .. Dvorak 


Miss Von Stosch fairly captured the audience by her superb rendition of 
the Bruch concerto and the Sarasate solo. She plays with such grace and 
is so thoroughly imbued with the artistic requirements that she places her 
self at once among the foremost violinists of the day, The orchestra was 
in splendid trim and Mr. Xaver Reiter's rendition of the Siciliana in the 
Prelude was a revelation to our French horn players The Slavonic 
Dances and the Grieg overture being given for the first time here were also 
highly enjoyed. ‘ 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Dixecron. 
Mme, FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL, BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 


Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music HAS KEMOVED 


to its new and handsome building 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 


(Incorporated May 1, 181.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director. 
O7 Fifth Avenue, Wew Work City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC, 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method. Homes 
selected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1892, 


HERE will be several hours’ delay in the mailing 
T of this paper, due to the fact that the birthday 
celebration commemorating the appearance on this 
globe of the esteemed patriot and fellow citizen, 
George Washington, had to be duly celebrated by the 
typos, pressmen, &c., of the establishment known as 
the Lockwood Press where THE MUSICAL COURIER is 
printed, The poor editors had to work and could not 
afford to take a day off for a celebration, and unequal 
distribution of favors on this earth is again em- 
phasized, 

+2 

HE first half of the month of February surpasses 
T the record with the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
of Boston, The company is doing a remarkable trade 
all over the country 

=“ 
R. A. H. HAMMOND, of Worcester, who has 
M been very ill, is in Florida 
present, it is understood, Latest accounts are to the 


effect that he is improving. 


at Jacksonville at 


aa 


HE pianos of the W. W. Kimball Company, of 
T Chicago, are now on sale in Boston in the upper 
warerooms of the retail department of the Hallet & 
Davis Company, on Tremont street, The first invoice 
of these pianos reached Boston last week, and con- 
sists of various styles in rosewood finish, walnut and 
oak. 

“+e 
N, MERRILL arrived here on Sunday from Eng- 
EY land, Mr, and Mrs, Merrill will be “at home” 
on Monday next at the residence of Mr, and Mrs. S. 
D. Smith, Mount Vernon street, West Roxbury, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. Geo, A. Steinway will be here this week after 
an extended absence in Europe 

=> 
sh HAVE done absolutely nothing in Cincinnati 
| since the change in that city,” said Albert Weber 
yesterday, ‘and I shall do nothing until the present 
stock of Webers held by Smith & Nixon has been dis- 
There is nothing to say about 
I know 


posed of or reduced. 
the Weber piano in that section at present. 
Mr. Levassor very well, but have done nothing with 
This settles more rumors. 
~~ 

T is tobe hoped that within the next month the 
| spring trade will be opened, 

Have you a full line of pianos with which you are 
perfectly satisfied? If you haven't, write to the 
Brown & Simpson Piano Company, of Worcester, 


him.” 


Mass., and see what they can offer you in the way of 
a good instrument at a fair price, 

If you have write to them, anyhow, if only to be 
more thoroughly posted as to what this enterprising 
firm is doing, it’s more than likely that you'll open 
an account with them, 


Anyhow, it’s only the matter 








of a two cent stamp and a few moments’ writing, and 
you can’t tell what may come of it. 
= 

HE New York Democratic State Convention on 
y 3 Washington's Birthday conferred a distinguished 
honor upon Mr. William Steinway by making him the 
first elector at large on the Presidential electoral 
ticket for the coming national election, The news 
was first taken to Mr, Steinway by one of the edit- 
ors of this paper, Mr. Steinway being absolutely una- 
ware of the intention or action of the convention, 

= 

HE factory of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
- Boston, has had no “let up” since New Year's 
and the company is turning out as many pianos 
per week as in the busiest November and De- 
cember periods, It is an absolute fact that on Satur- 
day last the company was over 400 pianos behind or- 
ders, and up to 3 o'clock had received 21 orders for 
These figures are rescripts from the* com- 
How is that ?. No dullness in the 


that day. 
pany’s documents, 
Boston piano trade. 
a 

EGULATIONS for exhibitors in the several de- 
R partments of the Columbian World's Fair Expo- 
sition have been issued and can be obtained by all 
intending exhibitors by applying for them, either in 
person or by mail, 

The Bureau of Music has issued letters of invita- 
tion to all the important choral societies in the larger 
cities asking them to co-operate in forming the grand 
chorus of 2,000 voices which will render standard 
oratorios at the ceremonies dedicatory of the exposi- 
tion buildings, 

ow 
R. WINTHROP A. HARVEY, of the house of C. 
C. Harvey & Co., Boston, visited the Sterling 
Company, at Derby, Conn., last week and consum- 
mated arrangements for the representation of the 
Sterling pianos in Boston, as was predicted in this 
paper several weeks ago. 

The Chickering and Sterling will compose the 
principal part of the line represented in Chickering 
Hall. This we consider a good move on the part 
of Messrs. C. C. Harvey & Co. TheSterling Company 
can also congratulate itself upon having secured such 
a respected home for its pianos in Boston. 

a 
T: BUTTON & CO., piano dealers, Toronto, are 
A. giving up their American agencies and confin- 
ing their work to pushing the Uxbridge Piano and Or- 
gan Company's instruments. Gourlay, Winter & 
Leeming take over all the American stock on hand, 
while the Toronto agencies of Sohmer and Weber 
will hereafter be handled by Mason & Risch and 
Heintzman & Co., respectively. Messrs. Button’s 
action is due to other than financial considerations, 
as they are perfectly sound in that respect. 
or 

N a letter to the Chicaco Cottage Organ Company, 
| Prof. Alexander Lambert, of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, writes : 

Your organ received yesterday and I am delighted 
with it. 

The compliment paid by such an authority as Pro- 
fessor Lambert carries particular weight, and the 
presence of a Chicago Gottage organ in such an insti- 
tution as the New York College of Music is a tribute 
to the musical worth of the instrument. 


= 

HIS time—when there is so much agitation as to 
“a the province of newspapers and particularly class 
papers, as affecting the piano trade—seems a pecu- 
liarly appropriate one for reference to a broader con- 
sideration of the matter as it is treated in an editorial 
entitled “ The Function of the Press " by the New 
York « Sun” of some days ago. A few minutes de- 
voted to its careful reading will perhaps clear away 





some of the cobwebs from the minds of those mem- 
bers of the trade who have become so old fashioned 
and narrow minded in their views of newspapers in 
general that they have become purely selfish in that 
they look upon all papers as only how they affect 
themselves personally, without any allowance for the 
opinion of others equally as well, if not better, quali- 
fied to judge of what an active newspaper should be. 
or 

OMEONE in Philadelphia sends us a circular dated 
S from the “ Easy Method Music Conservatory,” of 
that town, advertising the “ Petit Bijou” piano and 
offering to give a piano away on the following terms : 


Purchase of the Easy Method Music Company a $10 ticket, which en- 
titles you to five lessons on the piano, When the five lessons are finished 
a committee will award the best performer, in each clossof 50, this hand- 
some five octave Petit Bijou upright piano. Our object in presenting 
this beautiful piano is to encourage our pupils to excel in our new and 
wonderful method. 


$10 each for a class of 50 makes $500—$500 for 
a “ Bijou” piano, which isn’t as good as a toy piano. 
Can Philadelphia stand even this? 


o 
HE rumor is again revived that Sylvester Tower, 
of Cambridgeport, Mass., is to start a branch 
manufacturing establishment in Chicago for the man- 
ufacture of Tower actions and keyboards. Mr. Tower 
personally confirmed the rumor in that peculiar 
Toweresque manner that permits of various interpre- 
tations in accordance with the momentary conditions, 
Mr. Tower belongs to that peculiar category of indi- 
viduals which signifies its consent by making a denial 
and which denies rumors by approving of them, In 
consequence of this it makes very little difference 
what the real facts in the case are, and it is within the 
range of possibility that the piano trade does not care 
one way or the other, In the language of a renowned 
music trade editor: “ Mr, Tower will start a branch 
factory in Chicago as soon as he opens it, and it will 
be opened as soon as he starts it.” 
o 
N interview with Mr. Samuel Hazelton, originally 
published in an Indianapolis paper, is reprinted in 
this issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER. The “Sentinel,” 
of that city speaks in the following manner editorially 
of pianos: 

It is pleasant to be assured that there will be no piano trust, Mr. Hazel- 
ton, the well-known manufacturer of New York, tells the ** Sentinel’’ that 
the competition among the manufacturers is so great as to render a trust 
impossible, and besides the most famous manufacturers are too proud of 
their wares and of their prestige before the public to pool their issues in 
one big syndicate. It is really gratifying to know that there is one great 
interest in the country which cannot be ‘‘ trusted,’’ and that the law of 


competition is to have free play in the manufacture and sale of the piano, 
which has come to be regarded as almost anecessity in the American 


home. 
There was at one time a public notion current that 


piano manufacturers in forming an association had 
really the intention of creating a pool, Nosuch ideas 
ever prevailed with any of the more intelligent piano 
men, and Mr. Hazelton conveyed the proper opinion 
to the Indianapolis newspaper men. 


or 

T has been apparently a matter of surprise to the 
I trade at large that the contemporaries of THE 
MusICcAL COURIER have in the majority indorsed this 
paper and sympathized with it in the matter of the 
association’s attempted interference with its conduct 
toward two firms who are members of that body. 
It should not seem surprising, though, if one will but 
consider the question from both sides, and it should 
be evident that the papers are simply following the 
example set by the association itself. 

When the piano makers were confronted with an 
attempt on the part of the organized workmen to 
dictate to them and interfere with their enterprises 
they buried their individual differences for the time 
and combined to defeat the attempt, which they did. 
Why, then, by the same token, should;not the trade 
papers drop their individual differences for the time 
and combine to defeat the attempt of the organized 
piano makers to dictate to them and interfere with 
their enterprises—which they nominally did ? 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow!l- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
les, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
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Received First Medal of Merit anc 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura 
bility and finish. Have the indorse 
ment of all leading artists. 


















































secoming more extensively known. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
PIANOS NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO. ,*? “ossesTreet 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 


SOHMER & CO., Manufactu ters, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
LIVE PIR AGENTS S| Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth rte J New York. 
Piano Manufacturers. 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


W ENGL -AN LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 
amply repaid epaid by a caref a caref! investigation, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, - - Chicago, Il, 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
that ours will excel any other. 





AT BU RIN, IN. YY. 
THOMAS MUSIC CO., 15 E. 14th St., New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and $0 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 464 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


THe STHRLING CO. THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


FAOTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
t as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 
a 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 





“SNSISIO WNAILAVIS ONY 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT |ALA SON & RISCHI, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


* 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 
Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 
Patent Grand Piate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Muffler, Harmonic Scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


461, 468, 466, 467 West 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


i J. & C. = PIANOS. 


Pr is GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





















OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 90,000 


PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue. corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE. 
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ONE PRICE. 


Public Introduction 





of the System. 


AN INNOVATION. 


The Manufacturers Piano 


Co. of Chicago. 


HE daily press represents the feeling of the public 
T and is frequently metaphorically designated as 
The 
trade paper occupies relatively the same place with 


the trade it 


the public pulse or the pulse of the public. 


represents ; in the columns of trade 


papers one can feel the pulsations and rhythmic move. 
ments of the trade. So it has been with this paper. 
All the great trade movements are recorded in pulsa- 
tions in the files embraced in more than 12 years 


of accumulated trade records in these columns, 


and those changes—both gradual and violent—that 
have made the metamorphosis of trade in these years 
have been not only source of interest, but subjects of 
intense study on the part of those whose destiny has 
associated them with the duties of recording the 
same, 

In keeping in touch with the trade as it has, the 
paper has naturally been impressed with all the great 
and comprehensive trade movements during all these 


years—and there have been many more than casual 
observations would lead us to suppose. All along it 
could not have escaped the notice of the scrutinizing 


that 
through a period of moral gestation, and has finally 
brought forth more lofty, exalted and dignified pan- 
dects governing its conduct than have ever prevailed 
in the past history of the trade. 

We have studied the struggle and have made note 
of the individuals and firms whose tendency and 
efforts always pointed to the proper path, and to these 
the trade owes thanks for the purification of an at- 
mosphere that frequently caused the best elements 
in the trade to regret that they were compelled to 
conduct commerce in it. 


spectator the piano trade has been passing 


These men and firms readily realized that it was 
absolutely essential, if the piano trade should ever be 
enrolled among the legitimate industries, that it 
must, in the first place, be conducted on the very 
highest plane of ideal mercantile intercourse. This 
conception and view accepted, the next step was a 
decision to make rivalry subordinate to decency ; 
that as it was an honor for A to be a member of the 
piano trade he could not consistently make it appear 
that B, because he was a piano man, was dishonest. 
And this was also finally accomplished, for to-day 
only the very low bred and commonplace individual 
in the piano trade will traduce his competitor, 

The next step was to make the article of sale, the 
piano, a legitimate trade factor by giving it a legiti- 
mate and fixed price, and the struggle to accomplish 
this end has been absolutely herculean, with success 
just about in view, 

Catalogue Prices, 

In every attempt to arrange any piano business on 
a “one price” basis the question of catalogue prices 
obtruded as an opposing factor, and there were many 
reasons for upholding the fictitious catalogue prices. 
The manufacturer in the first place claimed that the 
dealer had to be protected, but what seemed at first 
glance a protection frequently ended by convincing 
the prospective purchaser that he was dealing with 





| 


| men who had really no price, for in all dealers’ hands 
the same kinds of fictitious prices could be found, all 
| based on the printed catalogues they had. Many 
dignified men and women have gained peculiar im- 
| pressions of the piano trade on account of the cata- 
| logues with fictitious prices, for the dealers, in each 
and every instance, sold the pianos at prices far below 
those printed, and the descent from the high price to 
the final low one necessarily came in lar inter- 
| vals, each one creating a worse impression than its 
predecessor did. 
| Then it was claimed that the catalogue with the 
fictitious prices had to prevail to keep up the impres- 
sion of a standard, and yet, after a while, the very 
lowest grade pianos had catalogues associated with 
them that drove their prices up to those of the very 
highest ranked pianos. 

Then the manufacturer claimed that it was impos- 
sible for the dealer to arrange fixed prices and that 
he was compelled to make prices in accordance with 
his opinion and judgment, covering each individual 
purchaser and sale, This theory was exploded as soon 
as the piano business assumed such dimensions that 
a dealer sold his instruments through two to 12 
salesmen and never met the customer, and therefore 
had to avoid disparity in prices and reach some kind 
of a basis, so that the salesmen would not conflict 
with each other, 

In other words, as the piano business expanded 
and became commercially a larger and broader trade, 
the notions of bygone days became obsolete and 
permitted the adoption of mercantile ethics and a 
new generation brought into play the theories that are 
now beginning to assert themselves in their actual and 
practical application to the piano business. 


The Latest Innovation. 

Attempts, and to some extent successful attempts, 
are on record to introduce the one price system in the 
retail piano trade, but until now no firm has issued a 
one price catalogue giving in plain figures the ONE 
price that will be charged for the piano to which it 
refers, The firm that does so now and to whom this 
latest innovation is to be credited is the Manufac- 
turers Piano Co., of Chicago, which has just issued 
a catalogue giving the ONE price charged — with- 
out deviation—for each style of piano of all the 
four manufacturers—Weber, Wheelock, Lindeman 
and Stuyvesant—it represents. In plain figures on 
each page, over the piano illustration, is printed the 
ONE price only that will be accepted by the Manufac- 
turers Piano Co. from its retail customers. Some 
extracts will show the plan followed, for instance: 


Weber. 
Style F.—Upright grand piano, 
In fancy rosewood, mahogany, oak or French bur! walnut. 
Price, $750. 


Or, 


(Here follows cut,*with description beneath.) 


Wheelock. 
Style 15.—Upright grand piano. 
In mahogany veneered case, rosewood finish ; price, $475. 
In fancy rosewood, figured mahogany, oak, walnut ; price, $500. 
And so forth, running through the catalogue and at 
the bottom of each page it is stated : 


Ali prices in this catalogue are subject to a discount of 5 per cent. for 
cash only ; otherwise, invariably net. 


Un Fait Accompli, 


Here, then, we have finally reached the accom- 
plished fact of a thoroughly organized one price sys- 
tem in a representative Western retail piano estab- 
lishment situated in the very midst of a hotbed of 
competition, and also controlling for wholesale trade 
alarge territory doing business with hundreds of re- 
tail piano dealers, who necessarily, in one shape or 
the other, must, from contagion, be affected by the 
action of the Manufacturers Piano Co. 

An immediate sympathetic effect will be felt, for 
every intelligent agent of the company will realize 
that if the home house, in the midst of Chicago retail 
competition, can succeed, he (the agent) in a smaller 
city, where his personal influence is relatively much 
greater, can with a one price system make a much 
deeper impression. He can show every: caller how it 
operates in the interests of the purchaser, protecting 
him absolutely from any overcharges and from any 
accidental advantages so readily obtained by dealers 
who sell from catalogues with fictitious prices. He 
can point to his catalogue (the Manufacturers Piano 
Co.'s catalogue, of course) and refer each individ- 





ual customer to the Chicago house and tell him to 


order from there and that the price will be identical 
with his (the dealer's) price. 

If he is an intelligent dealer he can make immense 
local capital out of the advertising which this scheme 
offers, and he can do something which he no doubt 
has been hoping for; he can go before the community 
conscious of the rectitude of the proposition he has 
to offer: «Here are my pianos—four grades and four 
makes ; each style has its printed published price; 
that’s the figure I ask for the piano, and J shall accept 
no other.” 

There is more character in that phrase than in any- 
thing else a retail piano man can utter in his busi- 
ness. It should make his future trade absolutely 
solid and sure, and guarantee his financial success. 

Agents of the Manufacturers Piano Co. are not 
compelled to follow suit, but it is naturally sup- 
posed that they will be guided by the action of the 
company, which is by no means imperative in its ap- 
plication to agents or dealers. The very success of 
the plah—and its success as far as our vision soars is 
a foregone conclusion—will induce agents at once to 
model their retail business upon the same lines, The 
quicker, the sooner they do so the more rapid and 
electric will be the effect in each particular case. 


The Manufacturers Piano Co. 


The organization and launching of the experiment 
at Chicago in August, 1890, by the Manufacturers 
Piano Co., has resulted in the firm establishment 
of one of the most substantial successes in the 
Western piano trade. Unique in make up, in charac- 
ter and in its relations with the Eastern piano manu- 
facturers it represents, the Manufacturers Piano | 
Co. ushers in the year 1892 with one of the most 
original propositions made to date in the business 
—the publication of its one price piano catalogue, 
covering the Weber, the Wheelock, the Lindeman 
and the Stuyvesant pianos. 

It will no doubt make a deep impression in the 
piano trade throughout the country, and its intro- 
ductory page will impress the better element in the 
piano trade which will appreciate this sentiment : 

While our profit is, under such circumstances, necessarily cut as 
close as possible, we have found this much more than compensated 
by the larger volume of trade that has accrued, not to mention she 


inestimable gain in self respect we have enjoyed in doing busiuess 
honestly, 


It is this gain in self respect that will make the 
deepest impression, for every intelligent piano man 
realizes that without the one price system he is con- 
stantly harassed with the consciousness of unfair 
treatment greater percentage of his customers, 
many of whom trust him personally, are subjected to, 
With the adoption of the one price catalogue and one 
price system embraced in it, as established by the 
Manufacturers Piano Co., these embarrassments dis- 
appear and a retail piano dealer becomes assured 
that there is much moré in the piano business than 
has ever been dreamed of. 

The catalogue itself is a work of art and does great 
credit to its editors, the Manufacturers Piano Co.,, as 
well as the printers. We should suggest to each earn- 
est piano man to secure a copy and use it as a guide 
for his future transactions, 


THE STEINERTS. 


HE annual meeting of the M, Steinert & Sons 
T Company took place last Wednesday at the gen- © 
eral offices of the company at New Haven with an 
attendance of all the stockholders, 

A dividend was declared. 

Mr. Henry Steinert, formerly of Cincinnati, has 
made New Haven his residence, and will assume the - 
management of the business at that point. 

Mr. Morris Steinert, the senior head of the house, 
leaves for Vienna in May to display a portion of his 
large and unique collection of old and rare clavi- 
chords, harpsichords, virginals and old pianos at the 
Musical Art Exhibition to be held there. His son 
Albert accompanies him. 

Mr. Frederick Steinert, formerly of Cincinnati, has 
disposed of all his interests in the company for cash 
and will go into the piano business on his. own ac- 
count, It is probable that he will open in Philadel- 
phia, where he has been spending a few days on a 


reconnoitring expedition. 
—_——— ee 








~+Mr. E.S. Conway, of the W, W. Kimball Company, Chicago, and 





wife, were in Boston last week, and left for the West on Thursday, 
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ABRAHAM & LOT. 


——— 


SN’T it odd, when you come to think of it, that 
Peck and Behr, who, as everyone knows were 
formerly partners in the case making business, should 
have branched out into piano making and taken such 
widely diverging courses, Of course everyone rec- 
ognizes in Peck and Behr two of the most brilliant 
examples of business men in our line, everyone 
knows what each has accomplished since their separa- 
tion some years ago, and yet how differently have 
they gone about it. 

Take for instance the single case of Philadelphia. 
Here is found Henry Behr closing up his branch 
there and Mr. Peck going still further financially into 
his branch there. Hurtzig, Fleming & Co., the Behr 
adjunct, dissolves, and W. D. Dutton & Co., the Peck 
adjunct, makes a bigger spread than ever, It is small 
wonder that these two men could not work together 
as partners when there is seen in this single instance 
how different are their ideas as to the proper way of 
doing business, Time will tell which of the two, 
Behr or Peck, is the wiser, but it is to be supposed 
that each one knows what he is about, even if he 
doesn’t know what the other is about. 

It is currently reported that serious changes have 
been madein the St. Paul connection of Behr, Howard, 
Farwell & Co,, and it is known that Mr. Peck has been 
within a week visiting his St. Paul branch of the Na- 
than Ford Music Company. Will the same differences 
of opinion manifest themselves there? By the way, 
Mr. Peck and Fred. Lohr were in St. Louis on the 
18th, 








CHICAGO PROGRESS. 





N any serious, comprehensive consideration of the 
future of the piano trade in America there must 
now enter a new factor, which but a few years ago 
was so insignificant as to be properly dismissed with 
buta passing thought. The new factor, or the now de- 
veloped element, is Chicago, So great has been the 
progress of piano making in that town, so largely 
have its musical industries drawn trade from the 
older established marts of the East, that Chicago 
must hereafter be looked upon as an integral part of 
the piano making system of the United States, and it 
must command respect, if not yet for the quality of 
its product, at least for the great numbers of its 
output. 

A casual reference to THE MUSICAL COURIER’S table 
of pianos made during 1891 and a glance at the many 
letters from manufacturers, giving their percentage 
of product as compared with 1890, will show to the 
student of piano statistics that in 1891 it was Chicago 
that brought the output forthe year up to the normal, 
During a period of depression, such as the younger 
members of the trade have not experienced, the Chicago 
output increased so largely that to it alone we owe the 
fact that in 1891 as many pianos were made as in 1890. 
Naturally there were increases in other towns aside 
from those heretofore recognized as the centres of 
the trade, but Chicago so far overtopped all other 
cities that it is safe to repeat that to Chicago alone is 
due the credit of holding the figures up to standard. 

Whether this trade was entirely diverted from the 
East, or whether a portion of it was actually created 
by the Chicago manufacturers, is a point open for ar- 
gument. The Chicago people claim that every piano 
made in Chicago displaced one from the East, while the 
Eastern manufacturers assert that the great bulk of the 
Chicago made instruments were sold simply because 
they were:Chicago made and upon Chicago terms, 
intimating that they, the Easterners, would not have 
cared for that trade could they have hadit. Be this 
as it may, the Chicago piano manufacturing industries 
have grown to such an extent within the last two or 
three years and are still growing so rapidly that they 
are likely seriously to affect our Eastern makers be- 
fore long. Of course there is a natural normal in- 
crease in consumption which should be expected 
each year, but if Chicago continues to run up her out- 
put on the scale that she has started on her con- 
tribution to the total number will largely exceed this 
normal increase and someone will have to suffer. 

There are certain advantages in materials of some 
kinds, in labor hire and in the saving of freights 








north, south or west of him, and when they come to 
make a piano that on the average will be as good as 
one made in the older shops of New York and Bos- 
ton there will! be a hard rub for supremacy. 

But first and above all things the Chicago manufac- 
turers must purge their trade of the stencil. They 
must make straight goods and sell them as such, 
They should profit by the experience of the Eastern 
makers and choke the evil in each individual case 
in its infancy, That there is such a tendency is in- 
stanced by the complete retirement of the W. W. 
Kimball Company from the stencil business, they 
selling now their Hale pianos with Hale’s name, 
It would be wise for the smaller concerns there to 
follow this example and devote themselves en- 
tirely to legitimate business done in a legitimate 
way. If all hands pull together in this direction 
they can transform Chicago from the largest piano 
distributing point to perhaps the largest producing 
point in America, It is a question of time, and every 
stencil transaction puts the time further off by just 
so much, 








PECK AND BEHR IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 





T is learned that Mr. Leopold Peck and his man 
Friday, Fred Lohr, have gone. to St. Paul to 
straighten out matters with the Nathan Ford Music 
Company. It is not publicly known that there is any 
active difficulty in that concern, and it is but fair to 
presume that the necessity of a personal visit of Mr. 
Peck, who seldom leaves his arduous duties in New 
York, is the enlargement of the scope of his St. Paul 
branch, it being currently reported that Mr. Peck holds 
in the Nathan Ford Music Company considerable 
financial interest. 

It is also fair to assume that Mr, Peck has found it 
no easy matter to develop a trade in the Hardman 
pianos in the Northwest through the means afforded 
him by the company above referred to. Messrs, 
Behr Brothers & Co. have encountered the same diffi- 
culties with their quondam branch house of Howard, 
Farwell & Co. 

Leaving aside the relative merits of the two instru- 
ments affected, the Hardman and the Behr Brothers 
pianos, and also leaving aside whatever position they 
may occupy in the public opinion, both firms of man- 
ufacturers have discovered that it is a little more 
than a difficult matter to compete in St. Paul with 
Messrs. W. J. Dyer & Brother, whose long years of 
service in the music industries of that section of the 
country have placed them in animpregnable position. 
So widely, so well and so favorably is the name of 
Dyer known throughout the Northwest that the very 
word is inseparable from the word music within the 
wide territory that they cover, and it is one of the 
hardest tasks to set before any piano man to place 
him in St. Paul with an Eastern made instrument to 
compete with the line of goods that W. J. Dyer & 
Brother offer. 

Probably Mr, Peck will have no information to give 
the trade papers concerning his operations while 
away, and probably the trade papers may neverthe- 
less find out some things that he has done; but it is 
to be hoped, for the sake of Mr, Nathan Ford and 
those connected with him, that he will demonstrate 
his good sense by continuing his allegiance to the 
Knabe piano as its leader and not permit Mr, Peck 
completely to absorb him. 





COMPLIMENTARY TO BEHNING. 


_ a ~— 


HE business of Behning & Sons has not abated in 
the least since the opening of the year, and the 

firm will average 25 pianos a week this year if mat- 

ters continue as they are now progressing. 

A letter recently received shows again how ex- 

cellent the reputation of the Behning continues to 

maintain itself: 

Ricumonp, Pa., February 10, 1892. 

Messrs. Behning & Sons, New York City: 

GenTLemen—Your valued favor at hand and we are much pleased with 

the last lot of Behnings receiv d. The tone quality is rich and the cases 

are very artistic,and we think the third pedal a great improvement. 

When our Mr. Ramos reaches New York he will most certainly call on 

you. Wishing you continued success, 

We remain, yours very truly, 





which the Chicago manufacturer can offer a dealer 


Many B, Ramos & Co, 





A CONCERT CRAND. 





Mason & Hamlin’s Success. 





O those who are gratified in observing a success- 
ful début of an art work, the public introduction 
for the first time of a Mason & Hamlin concert grand 
at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on Friday and Saturday last in Boston must have 
been a source of genuine and unalloyed pleasure. 
Those who are not in the habit of following the con- 
duct of the piano business, and to whom the Mason 
& Hamlin concert grand appeared as a novelty on 
these occasions, had an agreeable surprise. Those, 
again, who have been following the evolution of 
these grands with any degree of interest were no 
doubt delighted with a public approval of what had 
for some time past been privately acknowledged, and 
that is, in effect, that the Mason & Hamlin concert 
grand pianos were destined to create a sensation, 
provided they were properly manipulated. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood had the honor to intro- 
duce the Mason & Hamlin 
patrons of the Boston symphony concerts, and Mr. 
Sherwood never played in a more interesting and in- 
The 
sionally abused C minor Raff concerto received a 


concert grand to the 


tellectual manner than at these events, occa- 
decidedly poetic reading, and in many respects be- 
came a revelation under Mr. Sherwood's artistically 
trained treatment. He imbued it with sentiment and 
gave it vital force, bringing out peculiar. dynamic 
effects that enhanced the interest in the work and calls 
for an early repetition of the same. Technically it 
was played faultlessly. 

It is not depreciating Mr. Sherwood's performance 
when it is said that he was greatly aided by this su- 
perb grand piano. Ina general survey it can be said 
that the instrument 
features of a concert grand piano, and a general sur- 


incorporates all the essential) 


vey of its qualities is all we desire to give it at pres- 
ent, reserving detailed descriptions for future speci- 
mens of the same make. It possesses a pure and 
noble tone quality, power, resonance and also re 
markable brilliancy, its singing capacity and _ brill- 
iancy being particularly prominent, It “filled” the 
large Music Hall to the satisfaction of every listener. 
It met with instant approval, and it is unquestionably 
the greatest artistic triumph in the history of the 
house of Mason & Hamlin. It means that we shall 
have another claimant for the distributed honors of 


the concert room. 





FALSE RUMORS. 


EVERAL of the more conservative firms of New 
S York piano manufacturers, who are not apt to 
make statements without some cause, have recently 
asked THE MUSICAL COURIER how much truth existed 
William E, Wheelock’'s 


Co, in 


in the rumors allying Mr. 
name with that of Behr Brothers & conjunec- 
tion with some undefined combination scheme. 

Mr. Wheelock was applied to to clear up the den- 
sity of the atmosphere, and he does effectually : 


Nuw York, February 22, 1802 
Mare A. Blumenberg, Esqg., President Musical Cour Company. 19 
Union Square, City 
Duar Sin—Replying to your courteous note of Wh inst. I desire to 
state that sAere is no foundation whatever tor ike rum ws you refer to 
Yours traly, W FE. Wuetio 





HE following is an editorial—mind you, editorial 
—in the Rutland “Herald.” Not! 


T 


lar paper : 


vad fora secu- 


Piano dealers report that the present winter has been an extra good one 


for their business. There have been’a good many pianosand organs sold in 


Rutland and vicinity. A dealer in speaking of his business said that he 
had sold more of the common grade, $300 pianos, outside of Rutland than 
of any other style, but in the town, asa rule, people buy a better instru 


ment and are willing to pay a good price 





E. W. Furbush, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, was in 
Denver, Col., on Thursday. 

—John Schoepfle, the Sandusky, Ohio, piano 
gone a siege of illness, is up again attending to business 

—The Yonkers branch of Schleicher & Sons, the Mount Vernon piano 
manufacturers, is in charge of Mr. A. M. Krug, who has been with the 
house for a number of years. 


lealer, who has under 


It affords us great pleasure congratulating Mr. J, G, Trueton in ob 
taining the sole agency of the celebrated Mathushek & Sons pianos for 
Westchester County. Having been a piano maker himself for 15 years, 


he knew what he was about when he looked for the agency. Mr. True 


ton has had a wonderful success since he started selling, and we have no 
doubt he will continue to doso. Hesayso e piano sells the other. He has 
sold in Mamaroneck, Port Chester, White Plains, Rye, New Rochelle 





Mt. Kisco, New Castle and Morrisania,— Westchester ** Times,” 
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WESER BROS., 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 
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Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 
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THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
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LHINS & CO., 
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We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS, H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1836.— 














HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tus NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. aes ees ae 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


The new manufacturing location on the first high 





‘, ,AAUFFERMANN’S 


AINED V ENEER ground south of Chicago, Cheapest and best railroad 
' facilities. Steger & Co. and Rice-Hinze factory 


‘211 East 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 


already located here, Catering particularly to organ 
and piano manufacturers. For factory sites and infcr- 
mation address 

J. FF. KEENEY, 


123 Chamber*of Commerce Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Durand Fraud. 
[Special to Tue Musicat Counter.) 
Portianp, Ore., February 15, 1892, 
ZRA DURAND, the president of the Durand 
Organ and Piano Company, is still at large. He was 
seen on board a Southern Pacific train bound for San Fran- 
cisco the day after leaving Portland. He is now probably 
in Mexico or Central America, and if he can be located will 
be extradited for forgery. 

Over $50,000 of notes forged and negotiated by him have 
come te light, and it is probable that the total amount of 
his defalcations is fully $150,000. It is believed that he did 
not carry much money away with him and that the greater 
portion of the money unlawfully obtained went in wild land 
speculations and to brokers. 

He had a large amount of real estate, which was so cov- 
ered with mortgages and so badly mixed it is difficult to 
ascertain what he did own. He paid exorbitant rates of 
interest on borrowed money. To one broker in this city, 
of whom he borrowed $4,000, he was paying 3 per cent. or 
$120 perday. The Chicago Cottage Organ Company is re- 
ported to have got a large portion of his real estate, and 
probably will not lose much on account of Durand’s crook- 
edness. Banker Bowman, of this city, has an attachment 
on the stock of goods and will probably realize the amount 
of his claim, which is $20,000. Other creditors will get lit- 
tle or nothing. 

A majority of Durand’s victims were members of his 
church and a number of them are ruined financially. 

The Durand Company had but recently moved intoa new 
building constructed especially for them, and had the finest 
and most complete music house on the Pacific Coast. 





LATER.—A letter has just been received from Durand, 
by a gentleman in this city, dated at El Paso, Tex., Feb- 
ruary 10. There is now no doubt of his having gone to 
Mexico. 

Durand’s branch store at Spokane, Wash., 
attached. 

[The back files of this paper years ago show how it 


warned the trade not to touch Durand.] 


has been 


The Function of the Press. 


HE American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has been holding its annual meeting at 
the Holland House, is a body made up of very intelligent 
and enterprising men from all parts of the Union. They 
meet to discuss the purely business side of newspaper pub- 
lication, but as the material prosperity of a journal asa 
business undertaking is essential to its proper development, 
and, in the long run, affords a measure of its value to the 
public, their convention is of unusual importance. 

The publication of a newspaper in a free country gov- 
erned by public opinion, and possessing the priceless ad- 
vantages of a free press, is a business which stands by 
itself, and is peculiar among business and industrial enter- 
prises. It is pursued, of course, for the purpose of pecu- 
niary profit, and so far it differs not at all from all other 
manufacturing enterprises. The men who put their money 
and their ability into it make the investment with a motive 
which is the same as that which induces other men to risk 
their capital in an iron foundry, a cotton factory or a bank. 
ing house, except in the instances where they are influenced 
by vain ambitions and talse conceptions as to the functions 
and possibilities of a newspaper. 

Some people imagine that if they have a selfish object in 
politics, a hobby in social reform, a theory in religion, or an 
undertaking in business, which they are eager to promote 
and propagate, the first great necessity for them is to start 
a newspaper as an organ. If they can get their views in 





print, and give them currency in a newspaper under their 
absolute control, they think that they can powerfully in- 
fluence and further indirectly their own selfish and pecuniary 
interests. 

Many journals and many other periodicals are started 
on this assumption, and their establishment is a practical 
proof and substantial acknewledgment of the independence 
of such considerations and limitations in the really well 
rooted and successful newspapers conducted on business 
principles, and with a larger and truer comprehension of 
their public obligations. The people who want only to 
grind their own axes in a newspaper are forced to start 
newspapers of their own, for they find by experience that 
they cannot turn to their private uses the really influential 
journals already established in the confidence of the public 
because of their broader and higher conceptions of the 
function of a journal. 

It is for the public interest, therefore, that a newspaper 
should be founded and conducted as a business enterprise, 
and for the purpose of pecuniary profit as its prime object. 
No really successful journal in the world has ever been run 
on any other principle so far as concerns the main motive of its 
publication. It is published primarily to make money. The 
capital empleyed in it is invested for that end, and the abil- 
ity expended in its production, whether business or literary 
and purely editorial and intellectual, is exercised for a pe- 
cuniary reward; and without such remuneration it could 
not be obtained any more than a picture of a great artist or 
the book of a great author can be had for nothing. 

Instead of debasing the newspaper, this purpose of secur- 
ing material profit is essential to its elevation and to the 
proper performance of its function, a conservative, restrain- 
ing and broadening influence. By reason of it the public 
themselves are made partners in the enterprise, and the 
newspaper is made more sensitive to its obligations to 
them. Its interests and the public interests become essen- 
tially the same, for its prosperity depends on its fidelity to 
the public welfare and the consequent popular support it 
receives. It must earn the popular confidence and respect 
by meriting them. Its own interests are involved in its en- 
lightened comprehension of the needs and the sentiments of 
society. It is not for itself alone, but for all mankind ; not 
its own critic merely, but an object for the criticism of all 
the people. 

Hence, by the very necessity of its existence as a pros- 


perous business enterprise, a newspaper is forced to adept | 


principles and methods which partake of the character of 
the highest and purest statesmanship and have a distinctly 
altruistic quality. lt cannot take a narrow and a selfish view. 
It must survey all society and subordinate personal con- 
siderations to the general welfare. It is a statue carved 
out by man, but which takes on life and individuality of its 
own and eventually dominates its author. It is an institu- 
tion which may never die, while he is a mortal whose span 
of life is short. He becomes insignificant as compared with 
the construction of his own hands. All society and not he 
alone has builded it up. . 

Without the sustenance of the pepular confidence and 
favor, it languishes and dies. It is for the people to say 
whether it shall be vigorous and enduring, or feeble and 
ephemeral ; and their decision is rendered in accordance 
with the vigor and persistency, the wisdom, honesty, sin- 
cerity, and ability with which it defends their interests and 
maintains the principles that command their respect. It 
is a representative elected by popular suffrage ; and it must 
serve all the people and not its individual owners alone if 
it is to prosper as a commercial undertaking. 

This makes the newspaper peculiar among business 
enterprises. It is as necessary for it to have intrinsic 
merit as it is requisite that a work of art should have 
beauty, or be a true revelation of nature, in order to com- 








mand critical approval and enduring eminence. To © secure 
parallel consideration a newspaper must be conducted on 
the principles which underlie all real art; it must get its 
reward from the singleness of its effort to attain a purely 
idealend. Art for art’s sake is a motto applicable to jour- 
nalism. As a business enterprise established for money 
making, it cannot succeed otherwise in full measure and 
permanently. 

To the great honor of our important and successful news- 
papers, itcan be said that generally they are conducted 
with a sagacious and conscientious regard for their public 
obligations. They do not forget their representative charac- 
ter, but held themselves as servants of the people, account- 
able for the use of their stewardship. Their conductors 
are under no oath of office and no formal bonds for the 
faithful perfermance of their public duties ; but they are 
bound by a sense of obligation which is oftentimes religious 
in its elevation. Their function has a sacerdotal! character, 
and their vows of fidelity must be made to God and not to 
men.—New York ‘ Sun.’’ 


Excellent Motives. 


Cieve.ann, Ohio, February 16, 1892, 


Editors Musical Courier : 
NCLOSED please find our subscription for Tue 
MUSICAL Courier. 

January 1 we balanced our books and found business 
quite satisfactory. It is our object not only to make 
money for ourselves, but to help put Cleveland’s reputation 
in the piano business on a better footing. It’s hard, but 
the rest of the obstacles will undoubtedly soon be out of 
the way. 

With our best wishes we are, yours truly, 

KirscH, Mecken & Co. 


Another Indorsement. 
Ownaonra, N, Y., February 16, 1802, 
Editors Musical Courier - 

W E beg to say that we were both gratified 
and surprised at the number of letters we received 
from all parts of the country in reply to our advertisement 
for superintendent and workmen. It is convincing proof to 
us of your wide circulation. Wishing you success, we 

remain, yours truly, McCaMMON PIANO CoMPANY. 


Stettner & Koch, 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, 





EW people in Columbus or Central Ohio fully realize 


what a serious loss the music loving community have sustained in 
the loss by fire of the large and well appointe! music store of Messrs, 
Stettner & Koch, Those who have had the pleasure to visit their store- 
room before the fire fiend Vulcan blew his breath upon it need no explana- 
tory lines as to its beauty and equipment. To others it is only just to say 
that it was without doubt one of the most elegant in all its surroundings 
to be found in this part of the county, These gentlemen were the only 


direct importers of musical instruments in the city, and their store was 
well supplied with almost every known instrument on record, and the loss 


is beyond estimate. They, however, do not intend to lose any time, but in 
a short time will open out inthe old stand on a larger, grander and more 
elaborate scale than ever. 

The rooms will be put in condition at once, with many new and modern 
improvements, and when finished will be a beauty Their office will be 
located in the well-known hat and gents’ furnishing store of Faulhaber & 


Ridenour, corner Gay and High streets, as soon as the insurance is 
adjusted, where they will receive and fill orders tor sheet music and 
musical instruments, as well as receive payment for all outstanding 
Sheet music that was ordered previous to the fire was not 


accounts, 
destroyed and can be delivered when desired. These gentlemen have 
also temporarily rented two beautiful rooms in this same building fronting 
on High street, on the third floor, where they will carry their stock until 
their old place is completed. Through the energy and enterprise of this 
well-known and popular firm Columbus people will soon have the 
pleasure of seeing one of the largest and best appointed music stores in 
the State.—Columbus “ Dispatch.”’ 
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Fires. 
N describing the fire that destroyed Philip 
Werlein’s music establishment in New Orleans on 
Tuesday night, February 17, the ‘‘ Times-Democrat ”’ of 
that city says: 

At 11:16 o'clock the fire was spreading in three directions simultaneously, 
and the forces of the fire department were, of necessity, divided, so that 
for a time it looked as though neither section of the force could make 
any headway against the ravages of the fire. Great volumes of white 
flames were spouting from every window of Werlein's music store, as 
well as from the building of which Cluverius’ drug store occupied the 
lower story. The ruins of the Schwartz building were still a roaring 
mass of flames, though the walls had fallen a quarter of an hour before, 
and behind these, among the broken walls at the rear, could be seen 
ruddy sheets of fame rOiling upward and pouring through every breach 
with resistiess force, like some mighty torrent that had suddenly burst its 
barriers 

It was only a short time after the fall of the Schwartz building that the 
music store was completely swathed in fire from basement to roof, but 
long after roaring volumes of flame were leaping through the roof and 


rolling far upward against the black night sky the ground floor windows 
remained intact, and against the dazzling glare from the blazing interior 
a lot of banjos and violins displayed next the street could be seen swaying 
to and fro in the fierce, hot breath of that roaring, seething mass of flames 
behind them 

The Crescent Club, Wenger's Beer Garden, Runkel's and Holmes’ 
Bourbon street fronts and as far along the swamp side of Bourbon street 
as could be seen from Canal street, everything was ablaze and the fire 
seemed to be cating out through the middle of the block just where it was 
next to impossible for the Gremen to reach it, The intense heat from the 
Werlein building, a few minutes before it fell, became a serious menace to 
the bulldings on the opposite side of Canal street. More than once the 
fire actually caught in places on roof or cornice on the opposite side 
of the street, but in most cases it was extinguished by a few buckets of 
water, though in one or two instances it became necessary for the firemen 
to turn the hose on it. The Merchants’ Club and Mr. Renaud’s private 
rooms over it suffered some damage by water from the streams turned on 
in this way, and the screens and blinds before his window were scorched 
and blistered, though no serious injury was suffered by these buildings or 
their contents 

From time to time it became necessary to throw water on the clectric 
light and telegraph poles, which were continually catching fire, and line- 
men could be seen ascending the poles and cutting the wires whenever it 
became necessary 

As the sections of the roof and floors of the Werlein building would fall 
the whole sky would be filled with ruddy sparks, and despite the fact that 


fortunes were being swept away one could not but be impressed with the 
wild beauty of the scene, It was as if the atmosphere as far asthe eye 
could reach was filled with tiny flakes of burnished gold. 

At 11:45 the walls of Werlein's music store fell with a shock that was 
felt along Canal street for several blocks, and then for the first time the 
firemen appeared able to obtain a mastery of the flames sufficient to check 
their further spread in that direction. They turned several streams 
on the burning ruins nearest the standing walilsand the progress of the 
fire toward the river was soon arrested 

The loss was said to be $80,000, with an insurance of 


$60,000, ‘eee 


J. G., Hayes, proprietor of a piano storage building, 311 
West Forty-first street, New York, recently lost $1,000 by 


the burning of four horses. 
*e es 


Fred Sloop's store at Findlay, Ohio, has been destroyed 
Loss, $500 ; insured. 


ed 


by the fiery element. 


Emil Wulschner’s Louisville branch was damaged by 
water on Saturday night, a fire in the Weller flats causing 
the deluge. Fully insured. 


Miserable Piano Competition. 
Montreat, February 19, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courter ; 
ERE in Montreal we have a severe winter 

following a warm, balmy autumn. Trade generally 
is dull, and business failures are exceptionally numerous 
and heavy. The piano and organ men hold theirown won- 
derfully. The pity of it is we cannot instil into the minds 
of the piano dealers that manly, dignified sentiment which 
the refining influence of music ought to suggest. The 
average piano dealer, it seems to us thinks there is only 
one way to make it possible to secure public favor and 
patronage, and that is by telling everybody and advertis- 
ing to everybody, on the principle that all other piano men 
are bad men, Only themselves are pure, honest and of 
honorable business principles. 

One great system in Montreal is to warn the public by 
newspaper notices that all other dealers are robbing the 
public. It is alleged that canvassers or salesmen are 
scoundrels, sneaks, peddlers, &c.; that the public pay 
double to give these men commissions, whereas the con- 
trary is the fact. Canvassers increase trade and are great 
cheapeners therefore. Besides they are salaried men. 
Now, there are those in the trade to-day who employ music 
teachers and the like to control piano sales—mind that, 
control piano sales—for the commissioned professional 
scarcely ever facilitates trade. He or she simply vetoes 
the sales of the worker who does cultivate sales. Yet 10, 
12 and even 20 per cent. is paid, and dealers can afford to 
pay them, for the dealers who so tax the consumer in this 
way only do so by intercepting honest salesmen by a sys- 
tem of toll. Al! such dealers, giving from 10 to 20 per 
cent. to the music teacher who cuts off the salesman who 
cultivates a sale, as a rule sell inferior pianos, The music 
teacher makes it right. The high-class piano could not be 


made to stand the toll as the cheap one will. 
A most contemptible trick that all should blush for is that 
of securing a competitor's piano, neglecting it and placing 





it beside the other pianos on sale and cutting off honorable 
competitors in that way. This making a pigeon stool of a 
neighbor’s goods is much in vogue. 

The writer knows a firm in Montreal who sold three 
pianos this week, of the make they are agents for, to parties 
who were operated on by this trick elsewhere. One lady, 
speaking of the trick, said: ‘*He tried to cheapen your 
piano, and offered it very low in price, and when we wanted 
it he tried to discourage us. But it’s the only piano in his 
store worth buying.”’ 

The lady bought from the real agent, yet there is no 
doubt harm has been done in this way. The ruse does not 
always show itself and all customers are not equally clever 
to see they are being victimized. 

Sir, piano men might be a far greater credit to any city 
than they are, but for such dishonorable tactics, Let us 
hope that this gentle hint, which no one can localize ex- 
cept the real aggressors, will have the desired effect of in- 
culcating a higher business and moral standard, and that 
as Lent is near a new leaf may be turned over. 

REFORM. 


A Good Advertisement. 
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If you are not satisfied with a second-grade 
Piano, but wish the best that is made, your prob- 
lem is exceedingly simple. 

There are half a hundred pianos that are on 
next to the top reund of the ladder, but the great 
musical world to-day recognizes that three pianos 
alone occupy the topmost pinnacle of excellence. 
One of these is the Piano of 


DECKER BROS. 


As agents for these superb instruments, and ; 
the only accredited representatives inthis city, we ; 
invite intending purchasers to visit our piano ; 
warerooms, and submit these instruments tothe ; 
most severe and critical tests. We believe that 
private comparison of this piano with the various 
instruments of cheaper cost will demonstrate that 
its superiority rises far above the trifling difference 
in price. 


eee eee ee 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
: 453-463 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
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Peek & Son to Col, Levi K. Fuller. 
Ping Heicuts, Brarr.esoro, Vt., February 18, 1892. 

Editors Musical Courier : 

I inclose a photograph of a beautiful silver present sent by one of your 
New York firms. 

It is a silver stamp box, having a solid silver tuning fork on top, a fac- 
simile of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association standard, with full 
mirking 


A435. 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y., 
International Pitch, 





COL, LEVI K. FULLER, 
Brattleboro, Vt., 
From Perx & Son, New York, 


beautifully engraved on the same. 

It has been on exhibition here and has attracted much attention on ac- 
count of its artistic beauty. 

Yours very truly, 
HE MUSICAL COURIER respectfully ac- 
knowledges receipt of the above letter with the 
photograph inclosed, and desires to convey to Colonel Ful- 
ler its congratulations, and to Messrs. Peek & Son its ap- 
preciation of the spirit in which the souvenir was presented, 
Mr. Geo. N. Peek, as a member and officer of the executive 
committee of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association, was 
naturally brought much into contact with Colonel Fuller 
during the time in which the latter was working so studi- 
ously upon the question of a uniform pitch, and it is a safe 
venture that Colonel Fuller feels gratified at this substan- 
tial token of esteem, backed as it is by a vote of thanks 

from the association itself. 


Levi K. Fuier, 





In Town. 
Frederick Steinert..........++++s+eeeeeeee''* Philadelphia 
John W. Nau, with Joseph Flanner...... +++eceesMilwaukee 
R, F, Brandom, with Woodward & Brown Co........Boston 
Henry Dettmer.,.............- eneevsys ees +++eee++Chicago 
J. C. Spring........... Pils doe ebees octal . New Britain, Conn. 
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—Abner Tordorf, a maker of music strings, died at Halfmoon, N. Y., on 
Monday. 

—Clarence E, Holmes, music dealer, New Bedford, Mass., has removed 
to larger quarters at 80 Purchase street. 








The Trade. 


—George H. Crossen opens a piano and music store at Lincoln, Ill, 

—O. W. Walters has opened his new music store at Cortland, N. Y. 

—Birch & Dunbar’s new piano factory at Barre, Mass., is completed. 

—L. A, Subers, the inventor of Subers piano wire, is likely to locate in 
Worcester. 

—Weed & Weed 
derson, Ky. 

—E. P. Murphey, of McKeesport, Pa., has remodeled and enlarged his 
piano warerooms, 

—The Smith Organ Works, of York, Pa., have been enlarged and a new 
boiler placed in position, ; 

—O. A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, has gone 
South to New Orleans and Texas. 

—Captain Ruxton and Edward Ambuhl, of Chickering & Sons, were in 
Cincinnati on Friday and Saturday. 

—Mr, Edward McCammon, of the McCammon Piano Company, of 
Oneonta, N, Y., is ona Western trip, 

—W. D. Ainsworth, of Grand Haven, Mich., has settled at Muskegon, 
where he is going into the music business, 

—Geo, M. Guild’s new upright piano action, on which he is putting the 
finishing touches, will be ready about March 15, 

~Hugh A. Stewart,a San Francisco piano maker, died on February 10 
of the grip, He was in the 0th year of his age and was rich, 

—The Wendell Music Company, of Albany, N. Y., which has collapsed, 
is selling out its stock of pianos, organs and musical ‘nstruments, 


d Weed & Joh in the music business at Hen- 





—S. R. Huyett has opened a piano and organ wareroom at Streator, Ill., 
representing the Chickering-Chase Brothers Company, of Chicago. 

—Young Mr. Maborn, Jack Haynes’ right hand man, is traveling 
through New York and Pennsylvania and is sending in some orders even in 
these dull times, 

—Charles H, Freeman has bought out the Ballston branch house of 
Putnam & Freeman, of Cohoes, and will carry a much larger stock of mu- 
sical wares than the old house did. 

~—W. B. Brinkerhoff opens a full line of Kimball pianos and organs at 
110 South Seventh street, St. Joseph, Mo, He has had many years’ ex- 
perience with Kimball instruments. 

—John Borwell, for many years with the W. W. Kimball Company, 
Chicago, has opened a line of Kimball instruments with the Union Music 
Company, of Jackson, Mich., and proposes to make his stay in that city 
permanent, 

—Hans Taubert, formerly with the “ Algemeine Musickhandel’’ at 
Amsterdam, has been admitted into partnership in the house of Breitkopf 
& Haertel, of Leipsic, whose branch at Brussels, 45 Montagne de la Cour, 
he will henceforth represent. 

—Justice Edwards, of Albany, has authorized Allen R, Macdonald, as 
receiver of the old McCammon Piano Company, of Albany, to settle the 
claims of the company against William F, Tway, of this city, for $661.55. 
The claims were on notes and the settlement has been effected. 

—Our organ factory has gone to Freeport. On the day following the 
expiration of the option which R. A. Rodesch had on the factory a Free- 
port gentleman bought a controlling interest in the factory and now pro- 
poses to move the works to that city.—Dixon, Ill., ‘* Telegraph.” 

—Patents granted February 9, 1892: 


PONE BOE 5 05.055 anansdeead DD, Ps OGRA, oA cc kecsivcets No, 468,503 
Musical instrument pedal ...L, Hass......., 0... ...0cceeeeeees ** 468,656 
Pipe OF@AaNn.......006 serveves Bi By VOOR H vevcas dice isn ccte ** 468,509 
PIR. 5) 500, sup toveevevda Ce | re rn * 468,606 


—In the case of the Safe Deposit and Trust Company, trustees, Henry N. 
Walker, &c., against Otto Sutro, the Court of Appeals yesterday at An- 
napolis decided in favor of Mr. Sutro. The question involved the right of 
the trustees to sell the building on the corner of Baltimore and Grant 
streets, which Mr. Sutro purchased recently at auction.—Baltimore 
“ American,” 

—Although this is the dull season of the year the Weaver Organ and 
Piano Company, of York, Pa,, are working full time and have plenty of 
orders on their books for some time ahead, The large addition lately put 
to their factory has given them increased facilities ; notwithstanding this, 
however, their trade has increased to such an extent that they are begin- 
ning to become crowded for room, even with their large addition, 

—The Lyndonville ** Union”’ prints the following; ‘‘H, W. Hall, of 
Burlington, well known in this vicinity, as he was a St. Johnsbury boy 
and a popular business manager of A. L, Bailey’s music store in Burling- 
ton, is being strongly talked of as an alderman in Burlington, If his 
election to the position should follow we are sure Burlington would be 
well served—so well served, in fact, that in about four years it would read 
Mayor Hall.” 

—A gentieman representing a sewing machine manufactory located in a 
neighboring city was here yesterday in conference with the secretary of 
the Commercial Club regarding the removal of the business to this city. 
It is proposed to combine with the sewing machine enterprise the manu- 
facture of certain kinds of musical instruments, particularly organs. The 
gentleman, speaking for the company, said he was very favorably im- 
pressed with Indianapolis as a manufacturing point, and would prefer 
locating here to any other point if they are given the proper inducements 
in the way of ground and buildings. The concern needs 8 acres of land 
and a building three stories high and 150x200 feet in dimensions, The 
plant must be located either on a railroad switch or along the Belt line.— 
Indianapolis ** Journal.” 

ANTED—By a retail house, a country salesman ; mostly wagon. | 
Also a first-class tuner and salesman, Address ‘' Cape,’’ care of 
this paper. 
nen AND REPAIRER WANTED—A good tuner and general 
repairer of pianos can secure a permanent situation if properly rec- 
ommended and his work is satisfactory, Walter D. Moses & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. : 
A PIANO SALESMAN of experience is open for an engagement to 
represent on the road a piano manufacturer. Address ‘* Confidential 
A,” Musicar Courier. 
ANTED—An experienced man to take charge of a general music 
store. Good salary to the right man; none but hustlers need 
apply. Address L. L, Pianos, care Musicat Courier. 
CHANCE,.—A prominent piano and organ manufacturing company 
desires office room up town near the piano centre of this city. Will 
give the city agency and supply a full stock of organ and pianos in lieu 
of rent, An excellent opportunity for any dealer having more room than 
he requires. Address, ‘* Pon,”’ care of this paper. 
7 ANTED—By a piano concern here in the East, a first-class hustler 
for the road to sell pianos and organs, Good price to the right 
man. Address ‘* Hustler,” care of this paper. 
ANTED-—A good, reliable man, who has had twelve years’ experi- 
ence in the piano and organ business as salesman and tuner, 
would like a situation with some good house in the West. Can furnish 
reference if required. Address “ A.,” care of Musicat Courier, 
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Winter & Harper’s Branch. 
Portianp, Ore., February 13, 1£92. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 

NCLOSED please find postal note for $4 in 

payment of your subscription. 

We have recently opened a branch store at Seattle, 
Wash., and are doing a nice business there. Mr. H. C. 
Plimpton, representing the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company, left here last night after a stay of a week 
orso. Yours truly, Winter & HARPER. 





Removal Notice. 
ESSRS. CLARK & BLANCHARD desire to 
inform their patrons of the removal of their offices 
to No. 103 North Spring, corner of First street, in connec. 
tion with Bartlett’s Music House, Los Angeles. 

We aim to carry a complete stock of superior renting 
pianos, rent and sell Caligraph typewriters, linen papers 
and supplies, and make a specialty of fine piano tuning. 

We are prepared to tune, regulate, refinish or rebuild 
pianos, using the finest materials, &c. We direct this card 
to you, knowing that we have been favored with your 
valued patronage and desiring its continuance. 








Not Legitimate. 


HE Epworth stencilers should be brought 
right up to the mark and stopped. They are un- 
questionably selling a lot of their stencil trash. The fol- 
lowing inquiry in reference to them reaches us: 
AmstervaM, N, Y., February 18, 1892, 
Editors Musical Courter : 

Will you kindly inform us whether there is a legitimate organ manu- 
fecturing company manufacturing an Epworth organ in Ohio or Iowa 
and what grade the instrument js, and oblige, Yours very truly, 

Joun O. Suaut & Son. 

Yes, we will inform you and to this effect: The Epworth 
organ is a stencil sold by a concern in Iowa. It is neces- 
sarily and consequently a low grade, common, ordinary 
box, worth nothing from a musical point of view. The peo- 
ple who are init should be ashamed of themselves and get 


out of it. 





’ Ps 
Tuners’ Guild. 
INCE the preliminary meeting of tuners for 
the purpose of establishing an association there has 
been considerable agitation of the subject among the 
better class of men engaged in the profession, and it is ex- 
pected that the next meeting will be largely attended. 
This meeting will be held at the hall of Mason & Hamlin's 
warerooms, Fifth avenue and Twentieth street, on Saturday 
evening next, February 27, and all who are interested in 
the project are requested to be present. 

The objects of the movement have been fully set forth in 
these columns, and the purpose of the meeting on Saturday 
next is the formation of a permanent organization, after a 
genera! discussion of the matter of piano tuning and piano 
tuners. Several men from out of town are expected, and 
Tue Musicat Courier urges every knight of the hammer 
and fork to be present. Appended is a communication 
from Mr. D. Greenleaf, chairman of the tuning committee 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, which 
will be read with interest : 

Port Jervis, N. Y., February 17. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Realizing the conspicuous position imto which my enforced absence 
from the meeting of the 14th inst. has placed me after my enthusiastic 
efforts to bring thesame about, I feel that I owe to you, and the tuners 
who were in attendance, an apology. Up to midnight of the 18th, at 
which time I retired after having perfected my arrangements for starting 
early in the morning, 1 fully expected to be present. But between that 
time and morning was taken witha severe attack of sick headache; a 
complaint which, to those who are subjected to its attacks, needs no intro- 
duetions or descriptions, while to those who k:ow nothing of it ‘* ig- 
norance is bliss,”’ “ 

The attack was brought on by my eating some ‘forbidden fruit"’ at 
dinner the day previous, which prevented me from sitting up again until 
Monday morning, and I am still unable to pass for more than half a man, 
owing to its severity. 

Have received word from Mr, Todd that you had a very enthusiastic 
meeting, and that the good work is going on. If everything goes well I 
hope to be present with you on the 27th. 

Was very much pleased at the able defense you made for us in your last 
editorial. Youare correct. This is not an effort to establish prices nor 
to regulate the hours of labor, and is not intended to apply to tuners who 
are employed in factories, further than concerns their ability in case they 
apply for membership into our society. 

Ours is a still more worthy cause, viz., the maintaining in the piano 
after it passes from the jurisdiction of the manufacturer that standard of 
excellence with which it was endowed by its master builder, and defending 
and preserving it ever thereafter from the blighting touch of this 
conscienceless band of falsely so-called piano tuners, whose numbers are 
becoming legion and whose presence throughout the country is making 
the very name of piano tuner odious and the synonym for everything in 
the shape of fraud and general rascality. It seems as if, with such an 
object in view, the piano manufacturers should not only look upon our 
efforts at organization as decidedly praiseworthy, but ccunt every indi- 
vidual tuner engaged therein among their best friends. Certainly our 


interests are mutual, and there is no reason why we cannot work in per- 
fect harmony for results so much to be desired and so beneficial to all 
D. Greencear, 

T. Association, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Attention is again called to the fact that such an or- 


parties concerned, Very truly, 
Chairman Tuning Committee N. Y. S. M. 





ganization is now in progress of formation in Chicago, and | 


it is the aim of the earnest workers in the cause that 
organizations shall be formed in other large cities and sub- 
sequently a national association made up of the separate 
local organizations. 

No more practical evidence of the urgent need of such 
concerted action among a classof professional artisans who 
have never received their full measure of recognition from 
the public is needed than the constant necessity of large 
houses publishing cards like this of Lyon & Healy’s, which 
is clipped from the Chicago ‘‘ Herald :” 


CAUTION. 


We Employ No Traveling Piano Tuners. 


Any person representing himself as connected with this 
house in such capacity should be treated as an impostor. 
We have learned through different sources that one 


E. S. MAUDE 
PROF, F. HOWARD OWEN 


claim to represent us. These men are not in our employ 
and never have been. If the serious allegations in re- 
ard to their 
usiness trans- 
actions are 
true, we think 
the p»blic ought 
o be 4 


corefs x 


and one 


t wer orss 
about dealing 
with them, 


STATE and MONROE STS 





CHICAGO. 


’ 


Such men will be driven from the field when reputable 
tuners can show a card of membership in an official asso- 
ciation certifying to their ability. In no other way can 
thisend be accomplished. 





Wituiam Sreinway. 


Wm. Mertens. 


F. A. O, Schwarz, 


C, Fechteler. - mt 
George Nembach, — 


L, Von Bernuth, _ Charles Steinway. 


G. Burke. F. Palmer. 

Otto Wessell. — Col, Wm. Moore, 
H. L, Schlomann, - Karl Fink. 

Mr, Schlomann, Sr. — M, Steinert. 

J. Kaps, - — S. B. Mills. 

F. Reidemeister. — C, Meyer. 

Fred. T. Steinway. — F. Draz. 


Nahum Stetson, 


The annual George W. Washington fish dinner of the 
habitués of Grode’s lunch table and their guests took place 
at Burns’ establishment on Sixth avenue on Monday. 
Speeches were made by Mr. Wm. Steinway, Mr. Schlomann, 
Sr., and others, but as no reporters were permitted to be 
present no correct account of the addresses can be pub- 
lished. The diagram of seats and seaters is correct and 
was secured by two MusicAL CouRIER reporters, one peep- 
ing through the key holes and the other disguised as a 
waiter. 


Baylies In It. 
D A. HEFFNER, assignee,has sold to Gustavus 


Baylies & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, all that was for- 
merly known as the business of Staderman & Fox, Clyde, 
Ohio. An order was soon thereafter granted stopping the 
transfer, as the’ parties interested were of the opinion that 
there was something peculiar about the transaction. 

That looks just like Baylies. 

How he works the papers is shown by the following ex- 
tract from the Columbus ‘State Journal :”’ 

Mr. Baylies has been engaged in the manufacturing of pianos before in 
New York city and understands the manufacturing business in every de- 
tail, It is intended to work up the unfinished stock at its present location 
at Clyde and in the meantime find a suitable building and location in Co- 
lumbus and eventually move the entire plant here. This would be a 
new industry in Columbus and one that should be given every encourage- 
ment, 

Baylies is not a practical piano maker, but has an inti- 
mate knowledge of real estate transactions in the city of 
Brooklyn, where he is personally. very much in demand. 
Maybe he will get there after a while and really be in it. 


Tuners to Meet. 
HE meeting of piano and organ tuners for 
the purpose of discussing the question of a tuners’ 
guild and other matters relating to the legitimate profes- 
sion of tuners is to take place on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 27, at 8 p. M., at the warerooms and hall of the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, 158 Fifth avenue. 
Every tuner who believes in elevating his profession should 
attend this meeting. 





The Shaw Piano. 


Ir Is RAPIDLY FoRGING TO THE Front. 





HE excellence of a musical performance depends 
chiefly upon the quality of the instruments used. There is no 
doubt that the manufacturer of a fine piano is a valuable contributor to 
the field of art. This is just what the manufacturers of the Shaw pianos 
are, There is a purity and native crispness about the tone of the Shaw 
piano that is not possessed by any other on the market. In durability and 
tinish they are far above the average and in price they are very moderate. 
The best test of a musica! instrument is the favor with which it is received 
by the leading musicians of the country. In this regard the Shaw piano 
is fast gaining a standing that is unequaled by that of any other piano 
made. 

The Detroit agents of the Shaw piano are Miller & Thompson, of 218 
Woodward avenue, and the display to be seen at that place is something 
to be wondered at. They have on exhibition a variety of pianos that 
will satisfy any taste, from that of the poor laboring man’s daughter to 
the more fastidious requirements of the professional artist,— Detroit 
* Sun,” 


The Burlington “ Gazette,” Burlington, La. 


The Shaw piano is to be found in the homes of both the publisher and 
the city editor of this paper, The pianos were chosen for their pure 
singing tone, and in the judgment of the purchasers their faultless con- 
The instruments give complete satisfaction in every respect 
As lovers 


struction. 

and are held in the highest esteem for their rare musica! merit 

of music we freely indorse and heartily recommend the Shaw piano 
Tuos, Stivers, 
Cuas, M, Hysxen, 


Action Factory Discussed. 
M*: CHAMBERS then made a statement in regard to 


the factory in New York for the making of ‘ piano actions," 
which was before the board some months ago. It was to the effect that 
those people had not yet decided upon a location to remove to, and that 
they still favored Newburgh. The company wanted to buy from 10 to 25 
acres of land upon which to build. They had partially decided to remove 
to Sloatsburg, on the Erie, but it had not been consummated. Mr. Cham- 
bers had thought that the Benkard property, adjoining the new park Mr, 
Ramsdell is laying out, might be purchased for the purposes of this con- 
cern. He had inquired about it, but as some of the owners were in 
Europe the property could not be purchased at present 

If it could be got it would have to be leveled off, as the land is very 
hilly. The speaker said also that the company he referred to was A No, 
1, and if the board or its committee on manufactures knew of suitable 
land for them they should say so, as the concern wanted to put up a large 
factory. In reply to a question by the president, Mr. Chambers stated 
that the company did not want land given them, They would pay for it 
—though not a“ fancy’ price.—Newburgh “* News.""4 


It is generally supposed that Wessell, Nickel & Gross were 
contemplating a step such as the above discussion in the 
Newburgh Board of Trade meeting discloses, but it is also 
supposed that the matter has been dropped. 











Spillane No Authority. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
E call the attention of the organ trade to 
the article of Daniel Spillane, Esq., in the March 
number of the ‘*Popular Science Monthly,’ in which he 
says: 
The organ has ceased to be popular at present 
If present indications are reliable, the production of organs 
will be an insignificant branch of industry in the future. 


Cus °e 


Nothing can be wider from the mark than that statement ! 
In 1880 there were upward of 70,000 organs produced in 
this country, in 1890 there were more than 100,000 made 
and sold in America, and the increase is going on at a con- 
stantly increasing rate. The popularity of the organ is at- 
tested by this fact. In our opinion it never stood so high as 
atthis moment. Theincreasing population of this country 
warrants an increase also in the piano trade, and that is 
receiving its full share, but not, as the article alluded to 
would indicate, at the expense of the organ. 

The article is well calculated to do the organ trade great 
harm and calls for decided action on the part of those who 
EstTkyY ORGAN COMPANY. 
occasions 


are affected. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER 
demonstrated that Spillane is no authority on the 
His so-called “ History of 


has on several 


piano and organ question, 
the Piano” is not only a rhapsodical farce, but at the 
end resolves itself into a very ordinary advertising 
circular of those firms who helped him to publish the 
book. How a great periodical like the “ Popular 
Science Monthly "can afford to publish what he writes 
on pianos or organs is one of the mysteries of latter 


day journalism. 


Trying to Get Even. 
{From the Atlanta Constitution 


** Doctor,’’ said the dying editor, ‘‘I1 have one last favor 


to ask of you.”’ 
o? 


‘¢ Name it said the doctor, 
‘¢T want you to attend the editor of the other paper.” 





—Mr, Hyde, of Behr Brothers & Co., was in Boston on Friday. Mr 
Ouo Wessell left Boston on Thursday for New York 

JANTED—A large Western concern intending to manufacture 

pianos desires to correspond with parties having a plant in running 

order, with the idea of purchasing scale, patterns, patents, &c. Must bea 

piano of medium grade, The name is not required, Address ‘* Western,” 

care of Tue Musica Counter, 

YRICE—Wanted the price of 50 to 100 square pianos of good makes, no 

less than 7 octaves, factory repaired or in good condition. Price 

will secure cash payment. Include boxing and shipping, as they are in- 


tended for shipment. Address “ Square,” care of this paper 
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. Mr. Whitney to the Norwalk 


“ Reflector.” 
Savannan, Ga., Feb, 10, 1892. 

Dear Reriecror—Last Thursday the writer leased a 
store at No. 86 Fifth avenue, New York, for the A. B. 
Chase Company as a piano and organ wareroom. We shall 
occupy it about March 15, with a full line of our goods, 
both pianos and organs. We extend a cordial invitation to 
all our friends who visit New York to make our store head- 
quarters. We feel sure they will take pride in seeing Nor- 
walk pianos represented in the great metropolis. 

I find our dealers in other cities are greatly pleased that 
we are to open a store in New York. Our Philadelphia 
agent gave us an order the next day for over $4,000 worth 
of goods, including one of our new grands. They all say, 
‘*We can sell many more of your pianos when you have 
your New York store in operation.’’ 5o far as we can 
judge it will give us a boom all over the country. 

I have just closed a contract here for 50 pianos, for 
the year, where we have never been able to sell an 
instrument. 

I leave to-morrow for Lake Charm, Fla., where I shall 
rest a few days and then return via Macon, Atlanta, Chat- 
I hope to reach home about the 
CALVIN WHITNEY. 


tanooga and Nashville. 


2sth of February. Yours sincerely, 


Mr. Flanner in Good Spirits. 
MitwauKesr, Wis., February 17, 1892. 

Editors Musical Courier 

, Y fepresentative, Mr, John W. Nau, will 
M visit your city in the early part of next week. He 
will call and pay you a visit. Mr, Nau goes to New York 
and Boston to arrange with the leading publishers for a 
complete and full stock of their publications. I will shortly 
beyin to fit up my new store, which will be one of the finest 
and most complete music houses in the West. 

Besides a full line of the leading pianos and organs, I 
will carry a most complete stock of sheet music,and books 
as well as musical instruments of all kinds. I intend to 
make my store the headquarters of the musical profession 
of this city. lalready have the promise of some of the most 
influential teachers here of their patronage, and it will not 
be necessary for me to run down the goods of my com. 
petitors in order to sell my own. I have the agency of 
some of the best and leading pianos and they are sold 
strictly on their merits, Thanks to your vigorous criticism 
and that of some other trade papers about a dealer here, 





who would run down the leading make of another dealer, I 
am pleased to say that I have no further trouble in that 
respect. Am sailing on nicely, doing a good business and 
have placed the old reliable ‘‘Knabe piano” on top, 
where it belongs. Yours very truly, 

JoserpH FLANNER. 





Royalties for Foreign Music. 
DWARD BRANDUS, the general agent of 
the French Copyright Company, has explained the 
meaning of the suit just commenced against Director 
Stanton, of the Metropolitan Opera House, and Miss Minnie 
Hauk, for the collection of royalties on the operas of 
‘‘Faust’’ and ‘“*Carmen."’ The ‘Société des Auteurs, 
Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique,”’ for which he is also 
the agent in this country, want to collect here the same 
royalties upon dramatic and musical productions as they 
do in France. 

‘*I have received from the ‘Société des Auteurs, Compo- 
siteurs et Editeurs’ the list of all the French music which 
has been copyrighted in the United States since the passage 
of the new copyright law,” said Mr. Brandus, *' with request 
to collect royalties from any director performing or playing 
with an orchestra before a paying public any of the copy- 
righted music. Perhaps it would be well for musical con- 
ductors to call at our offices and find out what music has 
been copyrighted. 

‘* Let me explain to you the working of the company in 
France. It has in every city or town an agent, and any 
orchestra performing in public must make an arrangement 
with the company, agreeing to pay a percentage of its 
receipts, a fixed monthly charge, in order to secure the 
right of playing any music composed by a member of the 
society. This tax is paid, whether the orchestra plays in a 
public hall, concert or theatre. We will suppose that there 
is a public ball once a week in a dancing hall at Marseilles, 
The proprietor agrees to pay $20 a week to the society for 
the right of playing twenty dances a week. This makes 
the royalty $1 for each dance, which is divided between 
composer and publisher, The society gets a percentage of 
all sums received. 

‘* What Choudens claims is somewhat different. He owns 
since 1859—when ‘Faust’ was first presented—the right 
of publication of the music in orchestra score and parts, 
When the director of a French theatre wishes to represent 
‘Faust’ Choudens does not se// him the orchestra parts 
and score; he simply rents the music for a specified period 





and a specified sum of money. This has nothing to do with 
the royalty of 10 or 12 per cent. of the gross receipts 
paid Gounod and the writer of the libretto by the director 
of the theatre. French courts have decided that the 
director of a theatre has no right to simply buy a vocal 
score of an opera and adapt his own orchestration. Neither 
has he the right of copying by hand the orchestra parts. 
He must in all cases rent or purchase them from the 
publisher, 

‘I suppose that, Messrs. Abbey & Grau not having 
purchased or rented from Choudens the orchestra score 
and parts of ‘Faust,’ Choudens wants them to pay for 
them. It cannot be that Choudens claims royalty on 
receipts for the rights of producing ‘Faust,’ because these 
droits d'auteur would belong te Gounod and not to his 
publishers. I can’t very well see how the claims of Chou. 
dens can apply to an opera first produced in 1859, when 
the copyright law dates only from July, 1891, and itisa 
question, and a very important one for both composers, 
publishers and directors, whether the copyright law 
about foreign music applies to its production as well as to 
its publication. Test cases must be made to decide com- 
posers’ rights, but my opinion is that the owner of copy- 
righted music ought to receive royalties.’’—Ex. 





Personal. 

ELCOME callers at the “ Times-Union.” 

office last night were J. B. Paine, the music dealer 

of this city, and his friends, Gilbert Smith, representing the 

W. W. Kimball Company, pianos and organs, of Chicago, 

Ill., and DeVolney Everett, of E. G. Harrington & Co., of 

New York city, piano men.—Jacksonville (Fla.) ‘* Times- 
Union.” 








—Drs. Williams, of Columbus, Ohio, and DeCrow, of Newark, Ohio, have 


an pertormed a delicate surgical operation upon Mr, F. H. Keenan, the 
Springfield, Ohio, music dealer, Mr, Keenan has been troubled with a 
carbuncle back of the left ear. He finally decided to have it removed. 
The doctors were consulted and Mr, Keenan determined to undergo the 
operation. It was successfully and skillfully done and the gentleman is 
now getting along nicely. He will, however, be laid up for some time. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y. 


I” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 














DONT DECIDE on the wrong Piano! 


SECURE AN AGENCY FOR 


T+ BRIGGS 


with 
the 


Soft-Stop 


and you will be all right, so far as the piano is concerned. No instrument, however meri- 
torious, will sell itself without some effort on the part of the agent, but the “Briggs” 


comes near doing this, even! 


Witn es this 


bstract 





Cc. C. BRICCS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


5 & 7 Appleton Street, 


new (0. H. DITSON & C0,, 
vORK: / 867 Broadway. 





CHICAGO : 


Nashville, Tenn, SMITH & NIXON, Cincinnati, 0. 





as een aeons meng. | eemeneaneemammemaannermn enemas 





Boston. 


(J. 0. TWICHELL, 
(223 Wabash Ave. 


JESSE FRENCH PIANO & ORGAN CO., St. Louis, Mo., Memphis and 








our part. 
Yours 





New London, 


with the Briggs Pianos! 


Conn., Oet. 1, ’91 


Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co., 
Boston, Mass., 
Gentlemen:--We have had most unqualified success 


During the past two years 


we have placed them in the homes of most of thie 
prominent musical people here. 

We attribute the results more to the good quali- 
ties of the pianos than to any extra exertion on 


truly, 
N. D. SMITH’S SONS. 
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. PIANOS. - 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..2, FZANOES...... 





THE NAME THE G 


ATHUSHEK & (ON 


e, 
ce) 7 t mon. WV TT) & 46) 
Nant 4 qooa Parcnare 


FA(TORY. 
Last 23d Street. NEW YORK 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., Kew York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music tor different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cot.in-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violasand 'Cellos; Burret Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 











Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Speciality. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicitea 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. &. A. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


(75 &177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


niw'vone. __ ACTIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ** Harp Stops,"’ * Soft Stops,’ 
“Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,”’ ‘* Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for sottening the tones of the Piane. 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B, Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr, F, Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 


Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 
For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS! " Weenie 1s Raed 


WE MAKE A all, is worth doing weil.” 
DOZEN STYLES OF 
CASES, AND 

IN 1891 OVER On this 
ONE-THIRD wise principle 
OF OUR OUTPUT is made the 
WAS OF OUR admirable 


FAMOUS STYLE| |] CORNETT 
7 7 


WASLE & CO,: +: 














CHESTERFIELD 


503 W. 2ist St., 
New York. 


PIANO. 














‘a _ « 
STYLE ‘‘A,” 

The most popular Organ ever manufactured by us. | 
Three or four manufacturers of cheap organs have 
made unsuccessful attempts to copy it. Order a sam- | 
ple of the origina) from the 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York, Pa. | 





Where - THE MUSICAL WORLD 
knows the Music Publishing House of 


Do You Find CARL SIMON, “usis,Dee'sy tits court 
’ erlin, S. W. Germany. 
the best Markgrafenstr, 21. Known all over Europe, 
Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 
fortheorgan. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 


Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 
for the 


ae M. eg ep Ae res ay 3 oan, Rebs Ask for GRATIS cata 
ard (organ), ipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret  ,, d ch st : 
(violia), X. and Ph, Schar wenka, L. Schytte, Joseph RUE 40° cheapest con 
Cabinet Organ? Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. . O*eP™ ditions for export. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAINOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


"se ALFRED MORITZ & 60, 


E beg to inform our friends and customers in the Music Trade that Mr. Morgenstern is paying a 
W visit to the United States on our behalf during the months of February, March and April, 1892. Mr. 
Morgenstern carries with him a full collection of samples of our own manufactured Musical 
Instruments of every description, including brass.an4 a great many novelties. For information and new 


illustrated price list apply to Mr, H. MORGENSTERN, Astor House, New York City. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO.,) MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRESDEN, SAXONY, {Musical Instruments. 


IMPORTANT! 


of LONDON, England, 

beg respectfully to announce that they 

7 are NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
i the leading composers of the day. 


Lists on application. SOLE AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, LONDON 
3 EAST FOURTEENTH 8ST., NEW YORE. 























——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO,, 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





WasHINGTON S sro 


se 1789 















— TH H— 


TABER 


ORGAN, | 


Manufactured by the 


Taber Organ Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








HERRING & CO. 
25] & 252 Broadway NY 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 





NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Il. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other orgap 
in the market, 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St., New York. 








_@ ESTABLISHED 1857.3- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright E-*TAWwWIOs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ta” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





FPAOTORY : Ol and 03 EB. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
ORT OA GO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN C0.. 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Nos. 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade, In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in the 
whole world, Pianos sent on trial to responsible parties. Recommendations from 
the best musical authorities on application. 
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ANNUAL PRODUCTION 


UPWARD OF 


4 100,000 
Musical Instruments, 








LYON & HEALY FACTORIES: 


Randolph St. and Ogden Ave. (Fronting Union Park,) State and Monroe Sts 
ccc R EERIE 2 
Largest of the kind in the world. CHICAGO. 


AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 








REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436. 








A1ZALLISOd 










SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


FACTORY; WAREROOMS: 
151 Superior Street, 184 Wabash Avenue 


CEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office ; 243 East Chicago Ave, 








Factory: Corner Weed and Dayton Sts, 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC C0., 


Wuotesate AGENTS FOR THE 
Mathushek and Newby & Evans Pianos, 
Clough & Warren Organs, 


Music PusiisHers AND Musica MERCHANDISE, 














15to 21N. Clinton St., Chicago, lll. 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. MANUFACTURERS. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW + YORK. + 








LUDWIG & 60 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** ‘Roger 





109-704 East 14 48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
CORNISH c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 








WASHINCTON, N. J. 
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2 a 2 PIANO FORTE ACTION, 


(131 to M7 BROADWAY, 
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RAILROAD. - 


~ Cambridgeport YMass; 
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POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


sea . ' z p . 
Phovmtron oF tub Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PHOENIX NOVELTY (0.,5 0 oyun surance ant 


overs. 
402 Broadway, New York, 





ry 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Rags a specialty, 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, .. o. sczvicker sons, 


45 East 42d Street. 
A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A mona T: PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 


‘Tae COLBY PIANO (C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 














18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 
~» 


9772 HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


i TAY NDER\ Wakes: PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 









WBA HIT ITE 





SEE ONG 


DRO rR 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHIfSE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 









1851. 








WYORK go eee ne inited} = «86. Warren St., New York. 





Naw YORK. 






MAmUPACTORY, 


125 to 135 Raymond St., 


DROOKLYN, N. ¥ 





171 Broadway. 
Manufactory. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


| 1 


Adérees al] Bew Yors commusisotions te ike 
Broekiys 


CHICAGO, ILL.., 
| 210 State Street. 


i 


Brapevey Music Hair, | 
200 & 292 Fulton &t., 
N. ¥. 


BROOKLYN, 





BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone, 


Catalogues and Price te the Trade Purnished 
Application, 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS 
L159 and 161 East 126th Street, 
NEW VORuK,. 


JAMES BELLAK. 
1129 Chestnut Street 


H.R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and i Ku, 


i} bie ld Violins 


bine OF ITALIAN, 
Py FRENCH, CERMAN ANY 
ENGLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


Hand 











A Large Assortment Always on 





ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Curcaco Orrice Musicat Covaren, } 
Srare Sreeer, 
Cmicaco, February 2, 1802, | 


UCH is expected in the way of influence 
for the good of the world’s fair from the visit 
of the United States senators and representatives to this 
city, and great preparations have been made for their 
reception and entertainment, They are expected here 
to-day, some 300 or 400 altogether, including the wives of 
the members, the representatives of the press and others, 
and, as is well known, the principal object of this visit is 
simply to obtain an idea of the location, the greatness of 
the buildings and the progress thus far made in the prepa- 
ration of the grounds, Our representative, Mr. I. N. Camp, 
expects to have his hands more than full in the next few 
days, and in connection it may not be out of place to give 
the views of Mr. Knabe, who was shown over the grounds 
while recently here, as expressed to a reporter from one of 
our dailies : 

Ernest Knabe, present head of the Baltimore firm of piano manufactur- 
ers, has been inspecting the work at Jackson Park and confesses to having 
been greatly surprised, He is deeply interested in the exposition from 
the fact that the Centennial gave such an impetus to improved piano mak- 
ing. He is rather averse to awards, however, believing that their distri- 
bution has never been made with satisfactory results. ‘‘ Chicago having 
Thomas and Tomlins,"’ he said, ‘ we feel the music of the world’s fair wili 
be well taken care of. I know the country at large anticipates much from 
this fact. That a wise decision in regard to details will be reached no one 
can doubt wlio has watched the masterly shaping of the exposition's 
affairs. I believe the spirit animating ail manufacturers will be to make 
larger and finer displays than ever before. Our own application for 
space was filed long ago. Lately several enthusiastic meetings of Balti- 
more business men have been held. A committee of promotion has been 
appointed and has the assistance of the State, which has made a liberal 
We are confident Maryland will not be behind any of her 


appropriation 
sister States. Her leading manufacturers almost to a man will make ade- 
quate displays.” 


Business here is not as dull as accounts from other parts 
of the country would seem to indicate. If I were to give 
a single instance of the amount of trade done by one house 
here in comparison with the same last year, I should proba- 
bly be accused of greatly exaggerating. 

The very radical suggestions of the committee on com. 
missions, read at the last trade dinner, has had the best 
possible effect in thoroughly stirring up the dealers to an 
extent never before attained for the subject. 

It is believed by nearly everyone that something will 
surely be done to effect a reform in this very much abused 
custom ; the evils are too prominent and of too frequent 
recurrence to permit them to continue as at present. A good 
sized book could be compiled from the stories told by the 
dealers of this city relative to this subject alone, and other 
towns of any size could probably add to its quota. 

A young man connected with one of our large houses, 
who has under charge the collections, related his ex- 
perience one day recently, which was, to say the least, a 
singular coincidence. His first call was upon a Mr. Graves, 
his second to a Mr, Coffin, his third to a Mr. Hearse and 
his fourth to Klamer’s Morgue, when suddenly such a com- 
bination overcame him and he gave up work for the day, 
went home and—well, this happened some time ago, and 
he was looking well, feeling well and attending to business 
as usual yesterday. . 

The next meeting of the tuners’ guild of this city is 
called for this evening at the warerooms of Messrs. Estey 
& Camp. From what I can learn it is proposed to make 
quite severe trial of those tuners who are to be permitted 
to join this proposed association. 

Mr. Leopold Peck and Fred. Lohr are in town. 
from Mr. Rintelman that there is strong likelihood of a 
new store being secured on Wabash avenue, near Monroe 
street, the one under consideration being 180 feet deep and 
40 feet wide. The firm willremain A. H. Rintelman & Co., 
though Hardman, Peck & Co, will be interested, and the 
Hardman, Harrington and Malcolm Love pianos are likely 
to be the principal pianos handled by the new concern 
(new only as to organization). 

Mr, Adam Schaaf says he is going to make a good piano 
and will start in on 10 pianos per week as scon as possible. 
He may buy the building he is in, which has a fine stone 
front and ample facilities, or, failing to make this deal, he 
will eventually build for himself just such a factory as he 
needs. 

Mr. Geo, Reichmann, of Sohmer & Co., who had business 
as far west as Columbus, Ohio, is a visitor to the city, the 
guest of Messrs, Steger & Co,, and will visit the site of the 
world’s fair before his return. 

Messrs. Tryber & Sweetland have just published a new 
catalogue of the Lakeside organs. It is a very handsome 
production, with good large cuts, and altogether ahead of 
the ordinary orgar catalogue. The following is a small 
excerpt from the introductory, the last clause of which is 
undoubtedly true and is equklly applicable to all kinds of 
musical instruments : 


I learn 


We have not, as ts done by many, made a practice of calling attention to 
points that are incorporated in all good organs, with a view of leading the 
public to believe that we were the only manufacturers who were using 





| our instruments. 


such devices, and we have never thought it necessary to use any wind in 
our advertising, a8 we have found that good organs would ‘do their own 
blowing "' (with a little assistance). 

it is out belief that the day of humbug in the manufacture of musical 
instruments is fast drawing to a close and that the time is not far distant 
when the public will be willing to pay a fair price for a first-class instru-. 
ment, 


Messrs. Chas. D. Otis and Fred L. Brown have purchased 
of Mr. J. F. Keeney, the principal owner of Columbia 
Heights, over 800 lots, and on a portion of them will im- 
mediately begin the erection of quite a number of houses. 
Mr. Otis is interested in the adjoining property, known as 
Chicago Heights, and his faith in Columbia Heights is evi- 
denced by his recent purchase. 

Tony Anguera’s many friends will be sorry to know that 
he is still confined to the house. 

John Olson has begun the manufacture of pianos in this 
city. He is located on West Indiana street. 

Mr. L. E. N. Pratte, Montreal; Mr. Kirsch, of Kirsch, 
Meckel & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Samuel Winslow, of 
Hastings & Winslow, New York; Mr. O. C. Klock, repre. 
senting the Braumuller Company, New York; Mr. Alfred 
Jones, representing Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New 
York ; Mr. Luke Milward, of Lexington, Ky.; Mr. Robt. L. 
Loud, of Nashville, Tenn., and John Fenerstein, of Stur- 
geon Bay, Wis., were all in town this week. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company have been aston- 
ished at the orders they have already received for the 
Conover piano, and Mr. Frank Conover has authority to 
turn out as large a number of pianos as he can possibly 
produce, which he is preparing to do with all possible dis- 
patch. 

Mr. Harvey L. Goodrow, whorecently accepted a position 
with the Kimball Company in the stool and cover depart- 
ment, has had fine success, having made deals with every 
leading house in this city. Mr. Goodrow has had so much 
experience in his line and is such a popular young man 
that the Kimball Company showed their wisdom by secur- 
ing him as their representative in this line. 

Mr. Robt. Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, after a 
visit to the city of Detroit is now in Chicago, and will visit 
St. Louis before returning to New York. 

One of the old pianos now on exhibition in the window of 
Lyon & Healy was made by the grandfather of Mr. Robt. 
L, Loud. 

The capital stock of the Nathan Ford Music Company, of 
St. Paul, Minn., has been increased. 


Hazelton Interviewed 
AMUEL HAZELTON, of New York, who 


is well known in all music circles over the United 
States, arrived in this city last Thursday night and last 
night left for Chicago. Mr. Hazelton is the junier member 
of the Hazelton piano firm of New Yorkcity, and represents 
a factory that has been employed in the making of pianos 
for forty-three years. In conversation with a reporter for 
the ‘‘Journal,”’ at the Denison Hotel last night, Mr. Hazel- 
ton said a great many things concerning the past and 
future of the piano that will be interesting to all people who 
love piano music. 

‘* Forty years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ there were but four or five 
piano factories in the United States, and they were confined 
to New York and Boston, while to-day there are over sixty 
that are located in the North, East, South and West. Five 
hundred pianos sold in one year, at that time, were con- 
sidered a good year’s sale, but at present 3,000 are sold in 
the same length of time. The original American piano 
contained six and one-quarter octaves and was, indeed, a 
very ordinary instrument. It requires but a glance at our 
instruments of to-day to comprehend the vast improve- 
ments that have been added to it. Until twenty years ago 
hardly any upright pianos were sold in this country, and 
the firm of which I am a member was the first to make 
that economical and artistic digression from the old idea. 
The manufacture of the square piano was discontinued 
three years ago, and the grand and uprights are the only 
ones made to-day. There can be no doubt but that the 
general musical education of the masses is bringing the 
appreciation of the piano to a higher standard every year, 
and a piano that suited many some years ago would be 
discarded by all at this time. Like every other enterpris- 
ing modern man, the piano maker looks the demands of the 
time square in the eye, and reconstructs his instruments 
accordingly, that he may sustain whatever popularity his 
piano may have gained. While it is not my purpose at this 
time to hawk my wares it is my duty to say that as the 
respect paid to a piano in its dotage is very materially 
governed by the tone it preserves, the instruments sold 
from our establishment as long as twenty years ago are 
to-day, in all cases, as kindly considered because of that 
one redeeming quality as is our more modern make, that 
take their place in the parlor, and require the old ones 
to move back into a shady nook of the library adjoining. 
The piano for many years has often been deservedly cen- 
sidered more as an ornamental than a musical addition te 
the home, and I am gratified to observe that at the present 
time such is not the case. The city of Indianapolis and the 
community adjacent possess no less than three thousand of 
President Harrison has one at present 


that we sold him nineteen years ago. We endeavored to 
procure it some time since for advertising purposes, and 
offered him a faultless new one in its stead, but love nor 
money could not buy it. 

‘*There are few people, perhaps, who thoroughly under- 
stand why a good piano costs what it does, but when they 
are informéd that it requires twelve months’ time to build 
one, and that the material selected is from the most costly 
of imported woods, and that the best African tusk ivory is 
used, they may better reconcile themselves to pay the 
‘price of a good instrument than take a cheaper grade made 
in most cases entirely from the refuse of the better ones. 

‘* Among the different woods used on the pianoare maple, 
San Domingo mahogany, French burl, Circassian walnut, 
English and American oak, birch and ebony. On special 
order they are sometimes done in enameled white and 
gold. Some of our finest constructed ‘instruments, during 
the past year, were made for yachts. I am forced to admit, 
with all the dismal regrets that the thought of the instru- 
ment awakens, that the little home organ must go. While 
it may be with the sweetest of memories attending those 
good old days when the hired girl in the little back parlor 
hitched up her balky voice with the piping organ of our 
youth, and made life a misery, in spite of the beautiful 
weather, to everybody who lived within four squares of 
the old home place, a feeling of grim satisfaction comes 
over you when you reflect on the fact that she can’t do it 
now, and I trust I may not be denied the credit of having 
had a hand in the arrangement of those circumstances 
which of late years have come to the rescue! ’’—Indian- 
apolis ‘*Journal.’’ 








Items from Sport. 


The bristle-like hairs on the lips of the cat family are 
organs of touch—not to be mistaken for Beatty organs. When the 
wind hurries through my mustache whiskers I often hear the angels sing- 
ing. That is because I am subject to being touched myself. 

* et * 

Some of the oldest piane houses of Boston have been in 
the business much longer than the new concerns. Their age frequently 
goes hand in hand with their dignity and when you get too near them 
they fire you out, especially when they have unpaid checks of yours (or 
of mine) in their safes. 

oe * 

One of the oldest piano houses in this city has just re- 

ceived an application for a new agency. 
“es * 

Eels are plentiful in Connecticut. The new strings are 
polished with dead eels, who are rubbed over the wire to make it slippery 
so it will go up and down easy when the tuners tune pianos with their 


tuning hammers. 
7-* @ 


Foxes with long tails are in great demand in some of the 
branches of the trade. They can use a fox’s tail to dust the dust off of a 
piano when it is covered over with dust. By keeping the tail of the fox 
in crab apple cider over night it makes it tender, but hurts the fox like the 
mischief while it is in there. 

i" ** 

Wild geese are very fond of music and drama and are 
known to fly about tandem around places where the sweet strains of har, 


mony are heard. Pig ag 


The dampers of pianos are called dampers because they 

keep the dampness out of pianos, (This is a technical trade note.) 
*_* @ 

Tarpon, sand perch, jackfish, fish cakes, cake walk, 
walk out, outlay, lay in and other fish are plentiful in Florida and Africa. 
Florida is the Mecca of piano men for that reason. 

**s * 


Horse hair oil makes an excellent piano polish. Horses 
of the equine family are the best to draw the oilfrom. A thin chamois 
skin painted yellow must be used to rub the polish down before it gets 
too dry on the surface. Afterward the piano should immediately be 


ocked. 
**8 


Trade out West is getting lively, and in the East the past 
dullness is succeeded by a quiet lull. Most of the trade in pianos is now 
done by two parties, the one selling, the other buying. The usual advan- 
tage is taken when it can be by one party or the other, which is con- 
sidered good business. Much of the trade now done is on the basis of 
pay as you go home and find that you have the money to pay with. Inthe 
organ trade similar conditions prevail. The piano manufacturers’ asso 
ciation recently established these rules. 

* + * 

The trade papers are not going to be killed by the 
association, but some of the editors ought to go way off in a swamp and 
drown themselves, The association will not prevent it. They recently 
passed these resolutions : 

Whereas, Certain trade editors ought to sneak away and be lost in one 
of the great sewer pipes of this great city, 

Resolved, That we attend their funeral in a body when it is found and 
pay the expenses of the same. CramBake Harry. 








Removal. 

M. LOCKE wishes to announce to his patrons that 
« he has moved into the new building first door south of the Frank- 
lin Building, on Fifth street, where he has more commodious quarters, 
and has put in a much larger stock of fine pianos and organs of all the 
most desirable makes, as well as smaller instruments of all kinds. He 
cordially invites all persons who contemplate purchasing anything in the 
line of musical instiuments, sheet music or music books to examine his 
stock before purchasing, feeling confident that he can offer better induce- 
ments than can be offered elsewhere, as he has had a lifelong practical ex- 
perience as a manufacturer and dealer in musical instruments.—Spring 

field (Ill.) ** Register.”” 


—C. M. Lantry, of Waukesha, Wis., has opened a branch music store at 
Oconomowoc. E. Shepard is in charge. Mr. Shepard is said to be ‘way 








up”’ in the business. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


_ to OF — 


“stuns PLANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45tn STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoRE. 


G. W, SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., reset snt xin ontr,uton 08-7 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
- BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 

















FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ‘!LLUSTRATED CATALOQuES 
Terms Reasonabie. PREE,. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BEaALIiN, 
STAUB & CO., cunirany. 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Bullding), 
SOOMMISSION MEROTAN TS. 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION 











HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. -:==--=-- 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


1416 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 612 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


thes Paine gy Ary e bee ae moe Boggy ited 
early ‘fifty yea and w eon thes 
attained a 





low 








have 








UNPURCHASED PRE- EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 
Toue h, Workmans hip am and Durability. 
Every Piano Futty Wanra ARFANTED F ron Five Years, 
WM. KNABE & CO. x ee 
tasritmavernearzocn st, | b 130 St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D.C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANOS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston, Mass. 


A. EK. SMITH, 


Fiano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





NEw TORE. 














CLARENCE BROOKS & (Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 











— = v1 iden 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


Edition “ Peters,” Aadee® and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 





The Trade throughout the United Sta od Canada 
supplied a Fist et Tr ade Pr 


Write for Terms and Oatalegues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ROTH iia 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A; P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doilge. ahem yy EnOmRGADPT, 
Pormerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Depariment. 
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mie 0 SOM IVE AARTIN GUITARS km a 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
'@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@ 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 


a ame De GONI, | 
. J. P. COUPA., 


Mr. S, De LA 


Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


Mr. N, | LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 


COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 


Mr. N, W. GOULD, 


but pa em it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


States, but also 


in Europe, They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C, KURTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTORERS, 


626 lo 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, fi. Y. 


SMITHAIGAN 


bay & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 











BEIGE GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. |; 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


oF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


B86 and 388 Becond Avonne, 
Setween esd and 234 Sts.. NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


408, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 30th &., New York, 











KBAce 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
aremente ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years, 
ll strated Catalogue furnis mee on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favora 


Warerooms, 2: 237 E. 23a Btreet. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 BE. 23d St., New York, 














t LED IN 
Power end inging. Quy of Toe 


Precisio nd De lic 


acy of Touch, 
And Eve oa ee i 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue address 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., 
jenera 1 Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 





REED ORGANS. 


Send for Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


¥. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first 8t., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. §2~ Sena for Catalogue. 














N. B.—Pijanos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition 


Tse only Company Furnishing the Keys, Acti Lf 


Covered Organ Keys. 


and Brack Oom plete. 





Felegraph and R.R. Station; 
KkSSeEkX. CONMN. 


8 as 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Cure} and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








~ PASE PIANO COMPANY, 








Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO, == 





MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIAN os. 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVG’ YORE. 








RYTON. COM™. 


ROBT:MWEBB:- 


(352 FULTON ST., S AND a 0 Y. 


ponte rs MRS 


ded 
FELT Fuge (OY. on 


A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas. 















W, H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ?Saured Yeneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City- 


ee PIANO ACTION CoO.., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW TORZ. 








* 


WILHELMJ—" Runk far above all possible com- 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


% & % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


= MANUFACTURER, * 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Factory and ‘ha 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, ‘patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—*‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

BSssiIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS, 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





* petition.” 
LUOOA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, {1 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 


morse’ IOAAG L COLE & SON, 


818 & 320 Bast 30th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


once” | VENEERS 
9 


GRAND ORGANS; 
And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Kast Eighth St., East River, 
NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePLA TOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East Slst 8 Slet Street, New York. 








Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
R'y,. 43 St. Paul’s M. BE. Ch. 
Fifth Avenue Pres. 
bb, Wy , Brooklyn Taber- 
nace, " birst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San fm 33 Christ_Ch., 
New : and Pitts: 









rleans, 3; 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, rs 
































THE JEWETT UPRIGHT IGHT PIANOS. 


IWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 


Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRIGHTS oan be taken apart and put 
together in from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES, Specially adapted for small 
houses and flate. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
fam use inthe trade. Send for desoription and cataloaue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 











E.G. HARRINGTON « GO. coms or 
Square # Upright 7 he 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Winish, as wellas in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Ss. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Dawrars & Co.), N EW YORK. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 
Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


GUITARS «© MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 












Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, mene 
and Fleece 
Covers, 
Wareroom 
Stools. 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Adjoining Steinway Halk 


Leet 


Factories, StzEINWAY. LonG IsLANp Ciry. 
































FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEIN WAY rez nrmnnamovan Pree 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts ol 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, sTuNWaY HaLL,|!S ADOPTED AS THE STANDARD 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
: PITCH OF THIS COMPANY. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 5 


No, 15 Lower oaner Street, Portman opt LONDON, W. 


BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


rating Pr, routs arene oot ine, ow oo | ESTEY ORGAN CO. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City, 


P r = Points Pertinent to Pianos. 
ie & Ea The title of C. C. BRIGGS & CO,’S latest publication—a neat little book, full 


of interest to those in quest. of pianos or dealers anxious about securing the right 





























kind of instrument for their trade. 





C. C. BRIGGS & CO., aiaiiiaiinalesaan eke ae ro M4 . & 7 Appleton st., Boston, Mass. 





New York Agents: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED oaTALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street. NEW YORK. 


PIAROS. RICHMOND, INDIAMA, 


STARR PIANO, 











Offer te the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 


























